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OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
_bug the TWENTY-NINTH SESSION, 1879-90, which will com- 
-e on the Ist of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
aT RACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be ane — 


Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D. F.R.S. 





2, Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. — 8 

3. Biology By T. H. Huxley, LL.D. 

4. Mineralogy. | By Warington W. Smyth, 7 A. F.R.S., 
4. Mining. a Chairman. 

6. Geology. John W. Judd, F.R.S. 


Applied Mee nanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
s. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rey. J. H. Edgar, M.A, 


The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Assoviates are 301, 
in one sum, On entrance, or two annual payments of 201., exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 3!. and 41. each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's ve pee Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures = qohecda fees. 

For Particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus (price ee Be post, 7d.) 
apply to the Recisrrar, Royal School of > ee London, 

. W. RUD E R, "Registrar, 





DHYSICAL SOCIETY.— The Reprint of Sir 
CHARLES WHEATSTONE’S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Any Mem- 
ber who, having paid his subscription for the current year, has not yet 
received his copy, is +a to communicate with the Treasurer, Dr. 
Arxrxsoy, Portesbury Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 
** The price of this Volume to Non-Members is 1is., and it may be 
had had through Messrs. Taylor é Francis, ie, Red Lion-court, E.C 


| OROU GH of NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE.— 

WANTED, a CHIEF ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN for the PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES of the above Borough. Salary commencing at S0l. per 
annum. Applicants must haye had Lak experience of Public 
Library Work. pplications, accompanied by not more than three 
testimonials, to be forwarded not later than THURSDAY, August 2th, 
addressed to the C ee Public Libraries Committee, Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyn' 

Town Hall, ‘Hall, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, ) 13th August, 1879 





+, r r 
TOUNG MAN, Three Years Reader and One 
Year Sub- Editor of Provincial Daily, seeks SITUATION as 
Assistant Sub-Editor on first-class Daily, Reporter or Reader. Verbatim 
Note, fair Descriptive and Leaderette Writer. Excellent references.— 
Address J. 5. » City Newsroonis, St. Bride-street, Be c. 


, 7 

T° g ARENTS and GU ARDIAN vS.— There is a 
VACANCY in an old-established and leading Provincial News- 
paper Office, situated in an important and healthy Town in the South- 
Eastern District for an ARTICLED PUPIL. yould be thoroughly 
instructed in all the Branches of Journalism by and under the personal 
supervision of the Editor, a Gentleman of many years’ experience in 
Daily = scien | ial Journalism. There is an excellent opportunity to 
P tand energetic Youth to learn the Profession thoroughly, 
with a ae tional advantages. Premium moderate. The highest 
references will be given and required.—Address, by letter only, for full 
partic ulate, to Eprron, care of Messrs. G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


L EADER -W RI T ER and General Assistant to 
i Editor is REQUIRED on a COLONIAL DAILY PAPER.—Address 
letters to M., B. Winstone, Esq., Shoe-lane, E.C. 


W ANTED, for an established Newspaper, a 

WEEKLY er ETTER on SOCIAL TOPICS. The Writer should be 
conversant of all that is going on at Seasons in ‘good Society, and com- 
petent to write a gentlemanly and amusing Letter.— Applications, by 
letter, to E. W., 15, Granville-square, Pentonville, N 


LITERARY MAN, CLERGYMAN, or STU- 
4 DENT may find a most desirable HOME ina GENTLEMAN’ 8 
FAMILY, resident in one of the best Squares near the British Museum. 
~by letter only, 8. R., Mr. G. Osborne, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


T°. NOVELISTS.—The Advertiser is prepared to 
PURCHASE the COPYRIGHT of ORIGINAL gare ony — 
for publication in a Provincial Weekly News; wie Addre: tating 
terms and other particulars, to Nove, care of H. . Infield, Publisher, 
160, Fleet-street, E.C. 


O AUTHORS, Professional and Amateur. — 

BRITISH LITER ARY ASSOCIATION, formed to facilitate the 

PUBLICATION of its Members’ Works, &c. Particulars free.—Address, 
by letter only, the Presiprenr, 19, Great Western-terrace, 


HE COLONIES.—To CAPITALISTS and Others. 
—Advertiser, fully qualified, is prepared to promote an English 
Newspaper, or take the management of one already established. —Twenty 
to. 90, Corn — — —Address W. M., care of Messrs. G. Street & 
0. ornh a. 


CCOUNTANCY and BOOK-KEEPING WORK 

WANTED by a Practical Accountant of large experience. Neat, 

era a eee Very low charges.—A. C. C., dington’s, 
Notting-h: 












































(ou NTRY TOWN (South) NEWSPAPER for 
SALE. Established Fifty Years. Returns, 2,500l. per annum. 
Liberal. W eekly Circulation about 1,400. Two Fortunes have been 
made by previous Owners.—For particulars apply to Messrs. Brat & Son, 
%,Regent-street, Waterloo-place. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Propert 4 to Notify that they have 
Several Newspaper Properties for Disporal, bod both ‘gy 4 oad the 
Provinces. Principals only treated with 











' MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
¢ Purchase of Newspaper hae pet undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1879-80. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of MEDICINE, of ARTS end 

LAWS, and of SCIENCE will begin on OCTOBER Ist. Instruction is 
rovided for Women in all Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts and 
LW, — of Science. 

The ool for Boys between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will 
REOPEN on SEPTEMB BER 23rd.—Prospectuses and Copies of the Regu- 
lations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. 
—_ about 2,000i.), may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, 


The EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Exhibitions will be held on 
the 25th and 26th of SEPTEMBER. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the ee 
Railway. 7am FOU RD ELY, » M. A, wey. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON. 


PREMEMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B.) EXAMINATION OF THE 
IVERSITY OF LON YDON 
The following wh... meet the requi of Candid — 
ee, Professor Williamson, Ph.D. F.R.S. - gu for General 
ourse, 71. 7s.; for Elementary Practical Course, 3i. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—Professor G. C. Foster, PR. S. Fee, 61. 6s. 
ae Lankester, M.A. F.R.S. Fees for Practical Class, 








BOT. ANY and VEGET. ae PHYSIOLOGY—Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 
F.L.S. Fee, 3. 13s. 
Most of the above all enter into the ordinary Medical Curriculum, 
and therefore entail no additional expense. 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 





Gordon-square, W.C.— 
STUDENTS and SELECTED CANDIDATES for the Indian Civil 
Service attending Classes at University College, London, RESIDE in the 
HALL under Collegiate discipline. Particulars as to fees, rent of 
rooms, &c., may be obtained on application to the Principal or the 
Secretary, at the Hall. EA . WURTZBUKG, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of W ALES — 
/ WANTED, at this College, a PROFESSOR of ENGLISH (Lan- 
guage and Literature), HISTORY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY. Com- 
mencing Salary, 200/. a year, with Rooms in the College.—Candidates to 
apply by letter ty the Honorary Secrerartes, 7, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, not later than 4th September, 1879. 


| ( WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
bos age! got will commence, in the DEPARTMENT of ARTS, 
on the 7th of OCTOBER; in the MEDIC AL 
R TMEN T, on the Ist of OCTOBER ; ; and in the EVENING 
ES, on the 13th of OCTOBER. Candidates for admission must not 
be under 14 years of age, and, in the Arts and Science Department, those 
under 16 will be required to a Preliminary Examination in English, 
Arithmetic, and Elementary Yatin. —Prospectuses of the several De 
ments may be obtained from Mr. Cornish, Piccadilly, and other FE 
sellers in Manchester ; and at the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


IR JOSIAH MASON’S SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
















It is intended to OPEN this College in the Month of OCTOBER, 1880. 
The full Staff of Professors will include those necessary to enable 
Students to pass the Examinations of the University of London for the 
De; a of B.Sc. and DS % 
oO 


Th ies, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology 
(including Botany and Zoology), will be the first oo. 

The Appointments will made for a term of Years, renewable 
at the pleasure of the Trustees. The Stipend in each case will be 250i. 
per annum, with half the Class Fees. 

Applications from Candidates must be forwarded, not later than the 
3ist of DECEMBER NEXT, to the Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, 
Mr. J. Jounson, 36, Wi aterloo-street, Birmingham, from whom any 
further information may be obtained. 

a Resolution of the Seaton Candidates are specially req’ d to 





UBEN'S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely-place, St. 
m's-green, Dublin.—Prepars <n = all High-Class Exams. 

for ROYAL IRISH CONS ULARY CADETSHIPS; 
wt place at way Oh — Competition ~y Cade raw during the last 
‘© years. cite . J. Currwope Crawcey, L onours, 
ts niv. Dub.), ), F.G.S. F. He 'G.8.—Woolwich and Sandhurst Classes as usual; 
over 320 Pupils have passed these Exams. 


THE Rev. Dr. POLLOCK, late Principal of Clare 
College, Scorton, Yorkshire, receives at his Residence, the WOOD- 

LANDS, Constable-Burton, Bedale, a limited number of SONS of GEN- 

je EMEN to prepare for the Public Schools or the Universities. Terms, 
to 100 Guineas per annum. 


CARBOROUGH.—A M ARRIED TUTOR, of 
great experience, with good references and t oy hav ing 
Three Resident Pupils, wishes to meet with THREE! —y High Classics, 
Thorough French and German. Healthy and comfortable Home, with 
— care and attention.—‘Ivron, 6, Albemarle-crescent, Scar- 
borough. 


OODLANDS, Binfield, Bracknell. -— Mr. R. 
HARDMAN JONES, M.A., educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
assisted by other Masters, PREPARES a limited number of PUPTLS for 
the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Long experience and the highest 
references. Woodlands stands high, on gravel, in seven acres of ; is 
pea, about two miles from Bracknell and Wokingham Stations, 8. W.R. 
e Play; oapee bd is mee ided, with Swing, Bars, &c. Indoors Wi orksho) 
xed Playroom.—Prospectuses "and further particulars may be ob 
at above address. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS.—Cooper’s-hill College, 
&e.—Revy. Dr, Wrigley M.A. Cambridge, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at R.M.C., Addiscombe, prepares RESIDENT and DAILY 
PUPILS, by whom on ‘several occasions the highest places have been 
obtained. _ assemble on SEPTEMBER 1.—Address 67, Migh-street, 
Clapham, 8. 























A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY, resident at HAN- 
OVER, would be glad to take the CH ARGE of Three or Four 
YOUNG LADIES. There would be Educationel advantages of the 
order, especially for the Study of German and Music, with resi- 

dence ina private Family.—Further information, with refer- 
m W. B. 8., care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 





y 
HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.— The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on W eg October 1, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, at Three by Dr. SIDNEY COUPLAND, 
The Medical School attached to the Hospital provides the most complete 
means for the Education of Students preparing for the University of 
London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 


Apothecaries. 
hwo ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 251. and 
20l., tenable for Two Years, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 29th 
and following days.—Further information may be obtained from the 
Draw or the Restpent Mepicat Orricer, at the Hospital. 
ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
lO COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION begins October Ist. The 
Hospital has a service of 710 Beds (including 30 at Highgate for Con- 
valescents). 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls subject to the "Wanna 
lations. For oe ulars apply personally, or by letter, to the ADEN 
vet _ College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. A Han 

ik forwarded = application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE.—OPEN SCHOLARSHI?S. Three Open Srachentiios 
will be offered for COMPETITION on September 25th. Candidates 
must be under Twenty-five years of age, and not have entered to the 
Medical or 8 nen ractice of any Metropolitan Medical School—Twao 
in Science, — ue of 130i. (one limited to candidates under Twenty 
ubjects Botan y, Zoology, Physics, ——- 
One of t! + a of 50l., in Latin, Mathematics, and Fre: German, 
or Greek, at the option of the candidate, not more than one to be taken 








b te. 
Yor particulars. and papers of former examinations apply personally, or 
by letter, ie Ag Wakpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 





abetein from canvassing. 


7 ~ 7 y 7 
TRS ITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The CLASSES 
and LECTURES in Fac ulties of Music and of Arts will RE- 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 13, when the INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS of the SESSION will be delivered by the Rey. the WARDEN. 
The tures wll be de School will be opened at the same time, and Courses 
of Lectures will delivered on the Construction of the Organs of the 
Voice and pectuses, ee particulars of coger 
Medals, and cane Prizes, mai or era 7 of the Secrerary, at the 
College, Weymouth-street, Port d-place, W. 
The College is within a few minutes of Oxford-circus and of Baker- 
street and Portland-road Stations on the sik taciations maeny- 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM 


will commence on TUESDAY. September 23rd. 
F. WwW. MADDEN, M. R.A.8., Secretary. 











EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— -PREPARATION for 
4 the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
Rey. Dr. Woop, Head Master. 


r — LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
ner grove, Middlesex, W. (founded under the auspices of the 
pe aighard © bden ). —French, German, and Natural Science a 
ry Boy, in — to Mathematics and Classics. Greek on the 
daniel side only. 
Laboratories ball Practical Science, large Gymnasium, Baths 
with Hot and Cold W 
Each Boy has a pth te Bedroom. 
Terms, 70, 80, and 99 Guineas, according to 
The NEXT TERM commences MONDAY, 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. LADELL, » 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 





eptember 22nd. 








NGLO-SAXON.--A LADY, holding Cambridge 
MIT Honour Certificate, instructs, by Co’ mdence, in OLD and 
: IDLE "ENGL ISH LANGUAGE and LITFI ATURE ‘a Examina- 
tons.—Address Miss W1LkiNson, Horsham-road, Dorkia 





ded to thegttention of Parents who desire for their Sons 
a a Superior Education, Pics wean b situation, and by its thoroughly 

developed methods of ‘instruction, which combine the advantages of the 
public schools with greater personal care. Special attention is paid to 
the French and German Languages.—Prospectus of terms, poe, on appli- 
cation to the Principal, Dr. Wl Foncas Kyicutter, F.C.P. 








T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE .ASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
MATRICULATION hat atar agg sage —A Class is held from October 8th 
for the Jan Exai poeeg ans =e 10/. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY “SCIENTIFIC EXAMIN —A Class in all the 
subjects of this Examination, including Practical ‘Work, is held from 
Jan lanuary to % Fee to Students of the Hospital, 8i. 83.; to others, 
101. 3 {including Chemicals). 
RST M.B. Pon taste —A Class is held from January to July. 
Foe, 7h. 7s. these Classes are Open to Students of the Hospital and to 


others. 
For Seer appl to the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholo- 
new Le ospital, Smithfield, E.C. 





AUTOTYPE. 
PERMANENT P PHOTOG RAPHIC BOOK 


USTRATIONS. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Aw pe and Sa lotype mphical N Employed , oe the 


ical, and other Learned Societies. 
:-similes of Medals and Coins, Anc ient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c. 
For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a noble Sponge 
of Copies of the Old Masters, and fine art 
of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Howbotham, 
Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &e. 
Now ready, 
TWENTY-TWO TURNER meeps for the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ 
roduced in Fac-simile. Price eac’ 
I. RICHARD ELMORE'S it BER NATURE; being Four Studies 
from Nature ted by him into Monochrome expressly for Autotype. 
Printed in sepia. Price One Guinea. 
*,* Subscribers’ Names received. 
To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Ruthbone-place, W. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
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Sind Lihogragnig Bookselling, Binding, 1 Letter- -press 


and Lith hic Printing, Die-Sinking &e.—Well- 
known old-established BUSINESS of the Maheee ieee, Wholesde 
Ret eran Shop, with extensive Premises and Dwell! 


and R 
Fro gg in best position ef very healthy, pleasant, and importan 
k, Plant, and Machinery ery all modern, selected 
and ta Proprietor retiring. At valaation, 
; part may remain. Returns and Profits both satisfactory. 
— ‘worth the attention of one or two Gentlemen with Capital in 
oan of _- sound high-class ome —T. Knarr, 25, Paternoster-row, 
London ; 


RINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental genet the Englishwoman's Review, and other Period- 
ieals, are undertake the PRINTING of ‘Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Book work, roe etn &c., on the most reasonable terms. Estimates 
it free. German Compositors on the Premises. — Steam ting 
87-89, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, London. 


HE TYPE-STREET PRINTING and PUB- 

LISHING gg tie Print and Publish BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 

and MAGAZINES. made with Young 
Authors.—10, oseheen Finsbury, E. Cc. 


Te CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COM- 
we bas me Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. — Estab- 
5 ee vising aud assisting Authors and others in 

PRINTING 2 and PUBL ISHING L ‘literary, Musical, and Artistic Works of 
every description. Fixed moderate Charges and prompt Settlements. 
brn advantages guaranteed of having every Publication made known 
Kingdom. Estimates and Pro- 

free. vison Dunk 























the 
ELEY (late 28th oh Hon. Sec. 
r. EDWARD CURTICE, Manager. 





ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, mostly Foreign 

Black Letter—Wood Engravings—Facetie—lIllustrations by Eisen, 

Gravelot, Moreau, &c.—Early Editions of Classics, &c CATALOGUE 
free on application. —E. - G. Ronerr, 5, Wood's-road, Peckham, S.E. 


IRST-CLASS5B BOOKS 
“The first class of books—those worth buying.” 
A um, February 15, 1879. 
WILLIAM GEORGE will publish, in AU GU ar, a PRICED LIST of 
SELECTED BOOKS, English and Foreign, 8yo. 900 numbers, 
it free for four stam: This Catalogue inc: Tudes an old: mm a Modern 
mch Library, an Italian Library, and a small Cruikshankian Cabinet. 
—26, Park-street, Bristol. 


MUPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready. Postage free. 

This Catalogue contains Mrs. Brassey's Voyage of the “Sunbeam ” 
—Life and Letters of Dean Hook—Records of My Girlhood, by Fanny 
Kemble—The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconafield—The Voyage of 
the “Chr Jenger,”’ by Sir C. W. Thomson — Through the Dark Con- 
tinent, by H. M Stanley—Life and Times of Stein, by J. R. Seeley 

er’s Tent Life im Palestine — Burnaby's bee beng Asia 
Minor—Life of George Moore—Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley, 
—and more than Three Thousand other Works ay History, Biography, 
. on, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
ion, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians 
a Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of 
Modern Books. 











NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


ON DON ae & A R Y, 
12, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. wo tages 3l. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 26/ 

Fifteen Volumes are may to Country, = Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half. pase Six . Prospectus on appli- 
ROMER! r tt ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 








eation. 
HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 


according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on ee, 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and 
€atalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale me freetly “reduced prices, 
may » be had, free, on application.—Boorn's, uRTon's, Hopcson’s, 

Sarnpen’s & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, mear the 
Polytechnic. 


FURIOUS DIAMONDS and other GEMS. — In 

msequence of the many spurious Gems now being offered for Sale 

Mr. BRYC i. WRIGHT will give SCLENTIFIC GUARANTEED OPIN- 

ION as to the Genuineness, Purity, and approximate Value of STONES, 

Mounted or Unmounted, submitted to his inspection. — Bayce-Waicur, 

Mineralogist and Expert in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 
VC. 














A PAINTING on PANEL by this 


Address Burizn, J. Gilbert & Co.'s, 


TE ‘EN IERS . 
Artist to be DISPOSED OF.— 
18, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


Tw RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

gard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW RK. 
TROMISON. Studio, 43, teneasiatarcien Portman-square, w. 


‘TR r r . 10 WO 
SLE of WIGH T. A Charming RESIDENCE, on 
the South Coast, TO RE SOLD or LET. The house, which is at 
present furnished, is approached by a carriage drive of half a mile from 
the turnpike road from Ventnor to Freshwater Bay. The grounds are 
well wooded, and contain about 36 acres, intersected by walks com- 
manding views of the coast from St. Catherine’s Point to the Needles. 
‘The house is of stone and well built, and the accommodation ample for a 
family, but it is so constructed in its internal arrangements as to 
be suitable for a — family.—Full particulars will be furnished on 
application to Mr. W. R. Norris, 29, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 
acai W.C., where Photographs of the house and grounds may be seen. 














N LIQU IDA TION.— -The TAUNTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, TAUNTON, Somerset —To be SOLD, by TENDER, the 
whole of these Modern and substantial Stone-built PRE MISE S, with the 
Household and School Furniture and Fittings therein. The Grounds are 
about 14 acres in extent, and the Premises have ion for 120 


Sale bp Auction 


Miscellaneous Books ; Works on Indian Botan 7S c om of 
Arabic and other Oriental Books an 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Bi at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THUR RSDAY. 
August 28, and Followi Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLAN Bon Ss BOOKS, 
including Rawlinson and Norris’s Cuneiform Inscriptions, 2 vols. folio— 
Schultens, Vita Sultani— Quatrémére, Ebn-Khal =, 3 vols. 4to. — 
Griffiths’s Indian Botany, 10 vols.—Prints of Indian Botany, in 4 vols.— 
Roxburgh's Flora Indica, 3 Mg a —Ibn-El-Athiri pa TA 15 vols. 
—De Sacy, Grammaire Arabe, 2 vols.— Fifteen Arabic MSS. — Marlowe's 
Works, 3 vols.—Peele’ ati orks, by I "Dyes, 2 vols. —Hansard' s Parliamentary 
Debates, 102 vols.—The 16 vols. chitectural, Engineer- 
ing, and other Scientific Works. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
CONTEMPORARY 


T HE 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The FUTURE of CHINA. By Sir Walter H. Medhurst. 
ANIMALS and PLANTS. By Professor St. George Mivart. 
The ARTISTIC DUALISM of the RENAISSANCE, By Vernon Lee. 
The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION of COMTE. By Pro- 
fessor E. Caird. IV. 
The PROBLEM of the GREAT PYRAMID. By Richard A. Proctor. 
CONSPIRACIES in RUSSIA UNDER the REIGNING CZAR. By 
<arl Blind. 
FIRST SIN, as RECORDED in the BIBLE and in ANCIENT 
ORIENTAL TRADITION. By Francois Lenormant. 
si aio and INTELLECTUAL LIFE in GREECE® By N. 
asasis. 


REVIEW. 





The 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. Limited, %,  Paternoster-row. 








Ready on the ‘2th, 
Y ENSINGTON, for SEPTEMBER, price Sixpence, 
enlarged to 80 pages, and containing the First niet of PSYCHE, 
a Dramatic Story, by George Mac Donald, LL.D. Edited by Mrs. Leith 
Adanis. 
Published by E. W. Allen, 11, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 





Ready on September 10th, price 20s. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, Vol. XLVIII. Edited by H. W. BATES, F.L.S., Assistant- 
Secretary. 
Contents, 


1. A Visit to the Valley of the Yenisei. By Henry Seebohm. 
The Geographical and Economic Features ef the Transvaal, the New 
British Dependency in South Africa. By F. B. Fynney, Esq. 
Third and Fourth Journeys in Gaza, or Southern Mozambique, 1873 
to 1874, and 1874 to 1875. By St. Vincent Erskine. 

Travels in Western China and on the Eastern Borders of Tibet. By 
Captain W. J. Gill, R.E. (Map.) 

. On the Geographical Results of the Mission to Kashgar under Sir T. 
Douglas Forsyth in 1873-74. By Captain H. Trotter, R.E. (Map.) 

Haiti, or Hispaniola. By Major R. Stuart, H.M. Minister, Haiti. 


2 2 & w& I 


7. A Visit to the Gold-Fields of Wassaw, West Africa. By J. A. 
Skertchly, F.R.G.S 
8. Gold_ Region in the ‘Transvaal to Delagoa Bay. By Captain C. 


Warren, R. 

. Report on the General Features of the Interior of South Africa, 
between Barkly and Gubuluwayo; to accompany Map of the 
Route. By Alex. C. Bailie, Government Land Surveyor. (Map.) 

10. Voyages of the Steamer Egeron in the Indian Archipelago, including 

the Discovery of Strait Egeron, in the Tenimber, or Timor Laut 
Islands. Translated and Communicated by P. bicker Caarten, 
F.R.G.S., Hon. Corr. Mem. Netherlands Geogr. Soc. (Map.) 
ll. The Old Channels of the Lower Oxus. From Russian and other 
Sources. By E Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S. 
*,* Fellows are requested to apply for their Copies at the Offices of the 
Society, 1, Savile-row, Burlington-gardens, W., after September 10th. 
John Murray, Atbomario-strest, Ww. 


<I 


TH, ‘DOU BLE ‘CHUR CH, Wy MON DHAM. - 

See the BUILDER (4d., or by post, ¥ d.) for View ; View and Plan 
of Lytchet Heath—Dragon Ww orship ~ Wate r ws Question—School 
Building and Lighting—Restorers at Salisbury—Paris News—A Look at 
Netley Abbey —- Londen Records — ‘anc heological Societies — Portland 
Cement — Borough Surveyors, &c.—No. 46, Catherine-street ; and all 
Newsmen. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES, for Aveust, contains: 
The London Musical Season—Ancient Clavichords, by Carl Engel 
—The Great Composers: Mendelssohn (continued )—Dr. ‘ole’s Philo- 
phy of Music—Henry Smart—The Chester Musical Festival—The 
Operas—The London Musical Society and Royal Academy Concerts— 
Reviews—Foreign and Country News, &c. Price 3d. ; postage free, 4d. 
Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 








TRE MUSICAL TIMES, for AuGustT, contains 
RAGGED, TORN, and TRUE,’ Part Song for 8. A. T. B., by 
Clara A. Macirone. Price, separately, 1}d. 


THE MUSIC of the BIBLE. With an Account 
of the Development of Modern Musical a from Ancient 
s. 6d. 


Types. By J. STAINER. Cloth, crown 8vo. 


TIOLIN. By BeRrHoLp Tours. Price 2s. 
No. 17 of “‘ Novello’s Music Primers,”’ 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street, W.; and 80 and 81 
GQuees-« street, E.C, 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
| UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy 


Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by whic! » Dissyliables 
are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. Seventy-second Edition, with 
Portrait, price 1s. 6d. 

BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK 
and EXPOSITOR. 391st Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





ers, ides x Master's Kesidence, and ample room for Day-Boys, 
Resident Sub-Masters, and Servants. The y is of a first-class 
description for the purposes of a School, and is situated on a gentle emi- 
nence in the lovely Vale of Taunton Deane. Immediate possession can 
be given.—For view, and further particulars and plans, apply to Mr. 
Epwix es the Liquidator, Fore-street, Taunton, to whale Sealed 
Tenders be sent, on or before the Ist day of September, 1879, with 
written on the 
The Liquidator does not bind himself to accept 
10,0001, may remain on a Mortgage Security 
The original cost of the above in 1870 was over 20,00W, 


the w ne oe “Tenders for the Taunton College School’ 
outside of the Envelope. 

the highest or any Tender. 
of the Property. 








This day is published, Svo. 20s. 


I ISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. Vol. I. 

Including the Storming of Delhi, the Relief of Lucknow, the 
Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in Rehilkund, and the Move- 
ments of the several Columns in the North-West Previnces, the 
Azimgurh District, and on the Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 
Colonel G. B MALLESON, C.8.1., Author of ‘ Historic Sketch of the 
Native States of India,’ ‘ A History of Afghanistan,’ &c. 

London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 





Just published, price 5s. 
HE IRISH PARLIAMENT, from 1782 to 180. 


be! 1 baggy career Prize Essay, 1878. By W. ELLIS HY ME 
WILLIAMS, Esq., Undergraduate, Trinity Hall. 
Cassell, satan Galpin & Co. Ludgate-hill, London, 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, price 12s. é¢ 
INTERING in the RIVIERA; with Notes of 
Travel in Italy and France, and Practical Hints to Travellers, 
By WILLIAM MILLER, §.8.C. Edinburgh. 
London : Longmans and Co. 





UNITED STATES AND CANADA GUIDE. 


The Sixth Edition, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, in smajj 
crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. red cloth, red edges, 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. 
BOOK to the UNITED STATES and CANADA, for the Use of 
British Tourists and Settlers visiting those Countri —_ ay Infor. 
mation as to the best Routes of Travel, most attractive Sce Sporting 

and Fishing Grounds, Recommendable Hotels, Fares, free _ 
mndon : Tanguasscnt Co. 








ae 
FOURTH EDITION. 
Ready this day, 
[*PRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 
y GEORGE ELIOT. 
ren 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London 





This day is published, 
DAavID LBs kL iB: 
A STORY of the AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
By 8S. S. THORBURN, 
Bengal Civil Service, 
Author of ‘ Banna ; or, Our Afghan Frontier.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburzh ani Lonion. 





FOR RAILWAY READING. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION.—SEVENTH THOUSAND OF 
Ore TRIP to BLUNDERLAND; 
Or, Grand Excursion 
TO BLUNDERTOWN AND BACK. 
By JEAN JAMBON. 
With Sixty Mlustrations designed by Charles Doyle, and engraved by 
Messrs. Dalziel. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


*,* The Original Edition, on superfine paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., is still ov sale 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; and at all the 
Railway Bookstalls. 





Now ready, 
Mé RYON and MERYON’S PARIS. 
With a Descriptive Catalogue of the Artist's Work by FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. One Hundred Copies only will be Sold. Price One Guinea. 
Pull of ee and appreciation, and a sympathy which gives 
insight.’’—Spectat oe : 
“A most cuqniaite article—a piece of prose to be thankful seat p 
Vanity Fair. 
“The catalogue, for all the purposes of the connoisseur, may be re- 
garded as quite the final and ‘classic’ work on the subject."'— Academy. 
London: A. W. Thibaudeau, 18, Green-street, Leivester-square. 





Christ's 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenbam College, i 
Phooi, 


Hospital, St. Pul’ 's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London’ 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e 


D[ELILLE S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 
same, 
Easy F senate Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 68. 6d. 
Modéles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d. ) 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRADSHAW: 
by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.—Advertisements should 
be sent to 


for Travellers. 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW— 
Advertisements for the Fortnightly Revrew should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 50, Fleet-street, E.C 


LL the YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by Charles 


Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round should be sent 
before the 16th of each Month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
N IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of each 


»ionth to ; 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISEMENTS 
in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 
* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, can be 


had on application to 
Apams & Francts, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 
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“ LEARNED, CHATTY, 


+ 
UsEFu.L.’—A thenceum. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., IIL, IV., V., VL, VII, VIIL., IX, X., and XI. 


FIFTH 


SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—surial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Seotiand—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 
1417—Knovx’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles I1.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. 
—the Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Iey Mountains ’—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs, Olivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and 
Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Irish Brigade ” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader”—The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“You know who the Critics are” —‘ You may put it in your eye 
and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and 
the Devil’s Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to public speaking— 
Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- 
née 4 l’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 
the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


| PHILOLOGY. 

Carr =Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial- 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.—English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers. 


FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds; Miss Day: Mrs. 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—* Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lefte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate— Defender of the Faith ”— 
The ‘ Breeches” Bible. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Mediwval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in diseo—Catullus : 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“ Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a nor 
Lucendo. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—-Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 
George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unlawful 
Games of the Middie Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
Becker’s “ Gallus ”—Skating Literature—Cricket—London Com- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sum- 
mer— W hitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 











Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 


20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| 


LIST. 
—— 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
NEW STORY, 
MY LORDS OF STROGUE, 
Is ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 
As are also 
WERNER’S POPULAR NOVEL, 
In 8 vols. 
NO SURRENDER, 
AND 
MISS ETHEL COXON’S 
MONSIEUR LOVE. 


In 2 vols. 





The AMBASSADOR EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. In3 vols. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“In this fantastic work there is something of the Cheveley Novels, 
something of certain among the ‘ Etudes Philosophiques ’ of Balzac, 
something of ‘‘The Arabian Nights,’ something of * Ginx's Baby,’ and 
something of ‘Jonas Fisher.’’’ 





BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 
HALF-A-CROWN VOLUMES, 
Well printed on good paper, and neatly bound. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S ‘ROGUE'S LIFE.’ 
JULIAN HAWTHORNFE’S ‘ARCHIBALD 
MALMAISON.’ 

ANNIE EDWARDES’S 
HEROINE.’ 

MRS. ALEXANDER’S ‘RALPH WILTON’S 
WEIRD.’ 

HELEN MATHERS’S ‘LAND O’ THE LEAL,’ 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S ‘VERY 
SIMPLE STORY.’ 

MRS. G. W. GODFREY’S 

ANNIE EDWARDES’ 
STOCKING.’ 

HELEN MATHERS’S ‘ AS HE COMES UP 
the STAIR.’ 

FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 
ONE WHO HAS ENDURED IT. 


A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS. 


Narrative of a German Priest. 


*‘VAGABOND 


‘MY QUEEN,’ 
‘BLUE 


By 


The 





On August 28th, at all Booksellerss and Railway Stations, price 


One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. 226, for SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
Contents. 
1. PROBATION. (Continued.) 
. The ZULU at HOME. 
Ill, HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 
IV. A FRENCH BOURNEMOUTH. 
y. TWO PRESIDENTS of MAGDALEN. 
VI. LOVE and TIME. 
VII. BUNKETT’S LETTER. 
VIII. OTWAY. 
IX, The LARK. 
. VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
‘Ought We to Visit Her?’ &. 


< 


Author of 


w 


Annie Edwarics, 
(Continued, ) 


> 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—_—_—— 


Raa ee 


‘A delightful book, full of picturesque grace. We heartily recom- 
a. it to all who may be meditating a foreign tour, as well as to those 
who must do their tray go at the fire-side. They could hardly have 
a better companion than Miss Betham-Edwards.''—British Quarterly Rev. 

“Miss Edwards passed her holidays last summer in visiting a singu- 
larly interesting and beautiful country. Her present volume, written 
in the same pleasant style as that which described her wanderings in 
Western France, is so much the more to be recommended that its con- 
te nts are fresher and more novel.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Readers of this work will find plenty of fresh information about 
some of the most delightful parts of France.’’—Glove. 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA ; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main 
By J. W. BODDAM-WHETHAM, Author of ‘ Across Central 
America,’ &c. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


‘A singularly attractive volume. Altogether one of the most enjoy- 
able books of traVel we have had this season. ''— Graphic. 

Mr. Boddam-Whetham has something worth telling, and tells it with 
pleasant simplicity and directness. For the botanist and zoologist the 
volume possesses special attractions, and the reader who seeks to gain a 
gel “EE idea of the countries traversed will find in it much to attract 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX 
MONTHS. 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. BRIDGES, Grenadier Guards. 
1 vol. 8vo. lis, 

“Col. Bridges's book has the merit of being lively and readable. His 
advice to future travellers may be found serviceable.’'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDONIANA. By Edward Wal- 


FORD, M.A., Author of ‘The County Families,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“These volumes are interesting and entertaining.’’—John Bull. 
“There is variety and amusement in Mr. Walford’s volumes.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON. SECOND EDITION. Vols. I. and II. 

8vo. 30s. To be completed in two more volumes. 

‘Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lines as ‘ Her Majesty's Tower,’ 
aa aims at weaving a series of “is 95 sketches of striking events 
which centre round Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid 


and picturesque.'’—Atheneum. 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second 


Empire. By the late NASSAU W. SENIOR. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“A book of permanent historical interest.’'—Atheneum. 


The YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH. Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By CHAR- 
LOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8Vo. 21s. 
“*M. Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, 
and research shown in this most interesting work.’’—Atheneum. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The HONOURABLE ELLA. By the 


EARL of DESART, Author of ‘ Kelverdale,’ &c. 3 vols. 

‘Asa writer of fiction and a most able delineator of fashionable life, 
whether in the salons dorés of Heigravia, Mayfair, or by the covert side, 
Lord Desart stands much higher than most ‘authors, “The Honourable 
Ella is a well-drawn and original character; and, indeed, that remark 
equally applies to all the dramatis persone. ‘The plot is natural, but 
deeply interesting, the language forcible, and the incidents truly 
exciting. We strongly recommend this book to all classes of readers. 

Court Journal. 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ‘A Fatal Passion,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


ROSE MERVYN. sin Anne Beale, 


Author of ‘Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘A clever and readable novel."'—Sunday Tunes 
«One of the most delightful novels of the day. The plot is well con- 
trived, the characters are lifelike, and the interest never flags."’ 
Court Journal, 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. 


LEITH ADAMS, Author of ‘ Winstowe,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A story of considerable interest, written with care and finish. The 
descriptions are remarkable, and — characters well drawn. It is in 
every sense of the word a notable 
*Madelon Lemoine’ is in many w ays a book of exceptional power. 
Mrs. Adams has humour and she has pathos, and both are well em- 
ployed. Her figures are studies from the life. Her villagers are not 
only lifelike, but entertaining as well. There are, we take it, but few 
living writers so capable of work of this sort as Mrs. Adams shows her- 
self."’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


3 vols. 
“ Miss Craik’s new novel is clever, and in places singularly good to 
read. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and real." — Atheneum. 
‘A singularly pleasing novel.'"’—Saturday Review. 


SIR GIBBIE. By George Mac 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“This book has power, pathos, and humour.—Atheneum. 


GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of ‘ Effie Maxwell,’ &. 3 vols. 

‘ This novel is above the average in merit. 
an ‘awn with no little skill. The dialogue, too, is easy and natural, and 
Miss Smith shows repeatedly proof both of reading and thought.’ 
Spectator. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of 


‘Queenie,’ Kc. 2 vols. 
“ This story is told with both pathos and humour.’'—Athenaum. 


."'—Post. 


Some of the characters are 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. 


By Mrs. 


J.K. SPENDER, Author of ‘ Parted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


a 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0_’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


—__#\_>—_. 
Just ready, 


WANDERINGS IN THE 
WESTERN LAND. 


By A. PENDARVES VIVIAN, Mp. 


With Dlustrations from Drawings by Mr. 


Bierstadt and, the 
Author, 


1 vol, demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s, 


Now 


KAFIRLAND: 
A TEN MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN. 


ready, 


By F. N. STREATFIELD. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, in 1 vol, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
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The British Association for the Advancement 
of Sctence, 1879. Address of Prof. G. J. 
Allman, M.D. 

{ue President of the British Association has 

no light task in selecting the subject for his 

opening address ; for, as Prof. Allman said, 

“Ono the one hand there is risk that « presi- 
dential address may be too special for an audience 
necessarily large and general, while on the other 
hand it may treat too much of generalities to take 
hold of the sympathies and command the attention 
of the hearers.” 

Prof. Allman may, however, be congratu- 
lated on having hit on a happy mean between 
the two evils he himself pointed out, and on 
having succeeded, both in his selection of a 
subject and in his mode of treating it, in ex- 
citing the interest of his audience; while by 
his bold espousal and outspoken advocacy of 
a doctrine of great importance and far-reaching 
application he has justly earned the gratitude 
of men of science. 

At the very outset of his address Prof. 
Allman took up the position maintained by 
Prof. Huxley in his essay ‘On the Physical 
Basis of Life,’ that life is really an inherent 
and essential property of the substance known 
as sarcode or protoplasm. 

“Protoplasm,” he said, “lies at the base of every 
vital phenomenon. It is, as Huxley has well ex- 
pressed it, ‘the physical basis of life.’ Wherever 
there is life, from its lowest to its highest’ mani- 
festations, there is protoplasm ; wherever there is 
protoplasm, there too is life. Thus co-extensive 
with the whole of organic nature—every vital act 
being referable to some mode or property of pro- 
toplasm—it becomes to the biologist what the ether 
is to the physicist ; only that instead of being a 
hypothetical conception, accepted as a reality from 
its adequacy in the explanation of phenomena, it 
is a tangible and visible reality, which the chemist 
may analyze in his laboratory, the biologist scrati- 
nize beneath his microscope and his dissecting 
needle.” 

Public opinion is capable of undergoing 
vast changes in comparatively short intervals 
of time, and we imagine that the illustrious 
author of the “unlucky lay sermon” referred 
to above will view with interest the reception 
accorded to-day to the doctrine whose enuncia- 
tion ten years ago called down on him so 
fierce a storm of indignation and abuse. 

Having thus laid down his doctrine, Prof. 
Allman proceeded to impart reality to it by a 








brief account of some of those forms in which 
protoplasm actually occurs in its simplest and 
least modified condition. The first type to 
which he alluded was the problematical and 
much-debated Bathybius, a peculiar slimy 
matter brought up from great depths during 
the dredging cruise of the Porcupine in the 
North Atlantic, subsequently found in the 
Greenland seas and elsewhere, and believed by 
Huxley and Haeckel to furm vast masses of 
living protoplasm covering the bottom of the 
ocean. In the reality of Bathybius Prof. 
Allman avowed himself a believer, in spite 
of the severe criticism passed on it by the 
naturalists of the Challenger, who not only 
failed to find any trace of it, but came to the 
conclusion that the so-called protoplasm was 
really only an inorganic precipitate, due to 
the action of the alcohol in which the speci- 
mens were preserved. 

Passing on to surer ground, Prof. All- 
man next described the small freshwater 
organism known as Protameba primitiva, a 
minute lump of protoplasm absolutely devoid 
of structure, yet capable of active movements, 
undergoing incessant changes of shape, taking 
into its substance nutrient matters and digest- 
ing them, though possessing no trace of mouth 
or alimentary canal, and capable of “ mul- 
tiplying itself by spontaneous division into 
two pieces, which, on becoming independent, 
increase in size and acquire all the characters 
of the parent.” Protamcba, in fact, though 
a mere structureless speck of protoplasm, is 
yet capable of exhibiting all the essential 
phenomena of what we call life, and it is on 
the existence of such forms that the doctrine 
laid down by Prof. Allman at the outset of his 
address mainly depends. 

From Protamceba Prof. Allman led his 
hearers to what he well named “the 
famous Amceba,” an organism consisting, like 
Protameba, of protoplasm, and nothing but 
protoplasm, but differing from the latter in 
possessing a firmer and more definite outer 
layer to its body, and in containing within its 
substance a nucleus, 7.e. a rounded or oval 
body consisting of protoplasm, but of a more 
highly refracting nature than that composing 
the rest of the animal, and possessing, accord- 
ing to the recent researches of Flemming and 
others, a somewhat complicated internal struc- 
ture. The Amceba is of great importance as 
supplying us with the type of the cell, the 
morphological unit by the aggregation of which 
the bodies of all the higher animals are made 
up. An Ameeba is an animal consisting of a 
single cell, a unicellular organism ; whereas 
the higher animals are multicellular organisms, 
whose bodies consist not of one cell, but of a 
vast number of cells, primitively all alike, but 
in the course of development undergoing 
various changes both of form and function, 
fitting them for the diverse purposes they are 
destined to fulfil. 

In its earliest condition the body of one of 
the higher animals, of man himself, consists, 
like the Ameeba, of a single cell—the ovum: 
in each case this single cell divides into two ; 
but while in the Amoeba the two cells thus 
formed separate at once as two Amcebe, and 
henceforth lead completely independent exist- 
ences, in man and in all the higher animals 
the two cells remain in contact with one 
another ; each again divides ; and so we get a 


| body consisting of a small heap of cells all 





alike, out of which, by a slow process of differ- 
entiation, accompanied by constant formation 
of new cells by division of the already existing 
ones, the embryo is gradually formed. 

Even in the adult condition of the higher 
animals many of the individual cells of which 
the body is composed may either retain, or 
may, under special circumstances, regain, their 
individuality, and, what is very remarkable, 
may return to a form reminding us in the 
most striking manner of the Ameeba. Of this 
several most instructive examples were given 
by Prof. Allman. Thus the white corpuscles of 
the blood exhibit the typical movements, mode 
of nutrition and reproduction, characteristic of 
Ameebe ; they may, indeed, be regarded as 
ameebiform organisms, and may even, with 
suitable precautions, be removed from the 
body and kept alive for days. Again, the 
pigment cells of the skin of frogs and other 
animals arecapableof amoeboid movements, and 
the changing colours they exhibit are due to 
the varying degrees of retraction or protrusion 
of the radiating processes of these cells. 

Of special interest are the amceboid move- 
ments exhibited by the ova of many animals 
while in their primitive unicellular condition. 
For one of the most remarkable examples of this 
we are indebted to Prof. Allman himself, who 
has shown that the primitive egg of Myrio- 
thela, one of the hydroid polyps, manifests 
amceboid movements often to such an extent 
that it is “impossible to distinguish it from 
an Ameeba.” Prof. Allman has further shown 
that in the same polyp the cells forming the 
walls of the alimentary canal may give off 
actively moving processes extending into the 
digestive cavity, and serving, like the arms of 
an Amoeba, to lay hold of nutritive particles. 

Leaving the animal kingdom, Prof. Allman 
next considered the properties of protoplasm 
as occurring in plants, and showed that, in 
spite of apparent differences, the conditions 
under which it occurs and the phenomena it 
presents are in all essential features identical 
with those already described in animals. In 
plants, the protoplasm of which each cell 
primitively consists possesses the power of 
secreting from its outer surface a firm 
external wall of cellulose, within which the 
protoplasm is, as it were, imprisoned ; how- 
ever, it still retains its irritability and its 
power of active movement, and in those ex- 
ceptional cases in which the cellulose wall is 
incomplete or absent, as in the glandular hairs 
of the teasel described by Mr. Francis Darwin, 
the protoplasm possesses the power of emitting 
processes precisely similar to those given out 
by the Amceba. 

The green colour of plants is, as is well 
known, due to the presence in the cells of 
chlorophyll granules, which consist of a proto- 
plasmic base containing a green colouring 
matter. To the chlorophyll which they con- 
tain plants owe their power of decomposing 
carbonic acid gas, fixing the carbon in their 
tissues, and setting free the oxygen—a process 
which in plants corresponds, at any rate in 
great part, to the processes of digestion and 
assimilation occurring in animals. Chlorophyll, 
however, though very characteristic of the 
vegetable kingdom, is not peculiar to it. 
Chlorophyll has long been known to occur in 
certain infusoria, in hydra, and in some greeu 
planarians and other worms ; and Mr. Geddes 
has lately shown, by a most interesting series 
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of experiments, that in the green planarians 
the chlorophyll has, as in plants, the power of 
decomposing carbonic acid gas under the in- 
fluence of sunlight, and liberating the oxygen. 

As a further proof of the essential identity 
between animals and plants, and of the uniform 
properties of protoplasm wherever it occurs, 
Prof. Allman cited at some length the impor- 
tant experiments of the eminent physiologist 
Claude Bernard on the effects of anzsthetics 
on plants. Bernard covered a healthy and 
vigorous sensitive plant with a bell-glass, 
introducing under the glass a sponge soaked 
in ether. In half an hour the plant was in a 
state of complete anzsthesia ; all its leaflets 
remained fully extended, but they showed no 
tendency to shrink when touched. The bell- 
glass was then removed, and the plant 
gradually recovered its irritability. 

This interesting experiment was supple- 
mented by others, showing that anzsthetics 
possess the power of temporarily arresting not 
only the irritability of vegetable protoplasm, 
but also the phenomena of nutrition generally, 
and even those of germination. Seeds placed 
under the influence of ether had their germi- 
nation arrested for five or six days, the pro- 
cesses of development recommencing on the 
removal of the ether. 

Alcoholic fermentation, which is due to the 
presence of a minute fungus, is also checked 
by ether, under the influence of which the 
protoplasm of the yeast plant loses temporarily 
its power of decomposing sugar into alcohol 
and carbonic acid. 

From the examples which we have cited, 
and from others which space prevents us from 
mentioning, Prof. Allman drew the inference, 
already given at the commencement of the 
address, that life is a property of proto- 
plasm. 

The address concluded with a vigorous 
protest against the attempts that have been 
made to reduce psychical phenomena to the 
same level as physiological, and to include the 
higher functions of the mind—thought and 
consciousness—as, like life, mere properties of 
protoplasm. As this is, perhaps, the part of 
the address most likely to provoke discussion 
we quote Prof. Allman’s own words :— 

“When, however, we say that life is a property 
of a. we assert as much as we are justi- 
fied in doing. Here we stand upon the boundary 
between life in its proper conception, as a group of 
——— having irritability as their common 

nd, and that other and higher group of pheno- 
mena which we designate as consciousness or 
thought, and which, however intimately connected 
with those of life, are yet essentially distinct from 
them. . . . Between thought and the physical 
So of matter there is not only no ana- 

, but there is no conceivable analogy ; and 
the obvious and continuous path which we have 
hitherto followed up in our reasonings from the 
phenomena of lifeless matter through those of 
living matter here comes suddenly to an end.” 








The Ulster Civil War of 1641, and its Con- 
sequences, with the History of the Trish 
Brigade under Montrose in 1844-46. By 
John M‘Donnell, M.D. (Dublin, Gill & 
Son.) 

On the 23rd of October, 1641, there occurred 

in Ulster an event which plunged the inhabi- 

tants of Ireland into a war of ten years’ dura- 
tion, and has involved their descendants in an 
historical controversy which still rages, All 





writers concede, or rather must concede, that 
something occurred at that date, but as to 
what that something was bitter is the discus- 
sion. 

The Anglo-Irish tradition, uniform and un- 
broken, has preserved the memory of a cruel 
massacre, but Irish Catholic writers, far from 
exhibiting that respect for tradition which 
might be expected, display an unaccustomed 
desire to sift evidence. The number of those 
massacred was first set down at 200,000 ; the 
Lords Justices in the following year, and with 
a pretence to accuracy, fixed the number, up 
to the end of March, 1642, at 154,000. In 
1672 Sir W. Petty calculated “that 37,000 
were massacred in the first year of the tumults, 
so that those who think 154,000 were so 
destroyed ought to review the grounds of their 
opinion.” It is quite impossible to understand 
Petty’s calculations. Why or how he fixed the 
number at 37,000 it is difficult to see; but 
the negative side of his argument was irresist- 
ible: that 154,000 English were massacred 
during the first four months was arithmetically 
impossible. A somewhat similar view was 
taken by Clarendon, who fixed the number at 
from 40,000 to 50,000. 

The massacre of 1641, which was at first 
feebly justified by Irish Catholic writers, was 
minimized, doubted, and finally denied, and 
at last it was asserted not only that there had 
been no such event at all, but that the conduct 
of the Irish was remarkable for the gentleness 
and moderation which they always exhibited. 
In a book intended as a popular history of 
Ireland, and written by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P., the Ulster rising is told in the following 
fashion :— 

“The plantation system vanished like ‘ the 

baseless fabric of a vision,’—from all the towers and 
steeples in the north joy-bells were ringing merry 
peals, and bonfires blazed, proclaiming that the 
spoliators had been swept away, and that the 
rightful owners enjoyed their own again. The 
people, with the characteristic exuberance of their 
nature, gave themselves up to the most demonstra- 
tive joy and exultation.” 
It would seem, according to this author, that 
the transaction was carried through in the 
most amicable manner and to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. The Lords Justices, 
however, were much perplexed by political 
considerations, and were at their wits’ end to 
discover some mode of preventing any favour- 
able opinion of the Irish movement taking 
root in England. They accordingly hit upon 
‘fone sure way of arousing against it such a cry 
as must render it impossible for even the king 
himself to resist or refrain from joining in the 
demand for its suppression at all hazards. This 
happy idea was to start the story of an ‘awful 
bloody and altogether tremendous massacre of the 
Protestants.’ To be sure they knew there had 
been no massacre—quite the contrary; but this 
made little matter.” 

At the date when this passage was written 
English writers were weary of the discus- 
sion ; the assertion that 154,000 English had 
been massacred—a statement treated by both 
parties as the root of the matter—staggered 
them, and it was beginning to dawn upon the 
English mind that the less said about the con- 
duct of their own ancestors in Ireland during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
better for the national reputation. The mas- 
sacre would have passed into the category 
of acknowledged myths had not Mr. Froude 
suddenly burst upon the Irish public with his 





‘English in Ireland.’ We are far from admit. 
ting the accuracy of Mr. Froude’s statements, 
and we entirely dissent from his conclusions, 
but he certainly brought back the discussion 
to an intelligible issue—viz. whether any 
massacre took place upon the occasion of the. 
Trish rising. 

Irritated by Mr. Froude’s conclusions, and 
justly indignant at his political morality, Dr, 
M‘Donnell undertakes to rewrite the history 
of 1641 in an impartial spirit. The three 
great causes of the Ulster rebellion of 164] 
were, according to him, as follows :— . 

“ First, the cruel and perfectly unjust confisca- 

tion of the lands immemorially possessed by the 
people of six counties of the province ; secondly, 
the oppression suffered under the penal laws by 
all the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the grind- 
ing tyranny established by Strafford ; and, thirdly, 
the strong desire to support their somewhat friendly 
king against their inveterate and detested enemies 
the Puritans of England and Scotland.” 
The confiscation of the lands is thus ad- 
mitted by our author to, be a_ principal 
cause of the rebellion. We go further in 
this view than Dr. M‘Donnell, and believe 
that the plantation was not merely the 
principal but the sole cause of the rising, and 
that it was amply sufficient to account for all 
that followed. It is necessary to distinguish 
the rising in Ulster from the rebellion at a 
somewhat later date in the other provinces; 
the origin of the latter was much more com- 
plicated, and the Confederates of Kilkenny 
held opinions and pursued objects wholly 
different from those of the original insurgents, 
towards whom they entertained a dislike which 
at intervals ripened into actual hostility. 

In its inception the Ulster rising does not 
appear to have been an essentially Catholic 
movement; the insurgents were indeed 
Catholics, but they were not insurgents 
because they were Catholics, and their religion 
was an accident. The most Catholic portion of 
the population—the old English settlers—who 
alone had suffered on account of their religion, 
had nothing to say to the original rising; 
would have assisted the Government against 
the rebels if they had not themselves been 
forced into rebellion; and throughout the war 
had strong leanings to Ormond and a distrust 
of O'Neill. Nor did the Ulster Catholics 
suffer any such wrongs on account of their 
religion as could have urged them to such 
desperate measures. So completely, in public 
opinion, has the condition of the Catholics in 
the eighteenth century been thrown back to 
the seventeenth that the statement may appear 
a paradox, yet we venture to assert that the 
Irish Catholics in 1641 were in a better posi- 
tion than the dissidents in any other Euro- 
pean country, except France. Their position 
at this date resembled that of the Protestant 
dissenters in England during the eighteenth 
century ; they could at any moment have been 
required to take an oath which their religiort 
forbade ; but from the necessities of the times 
the omission to take the oath was generally 
overlooked, and the remarkable instance in 
which it was tendered by Strafford to the 
Roman Catholic barristers who pleaded at 
Galway against the Crown proves that Roman 
Catholics became members of the Bar, and 
attained eminence in their profession, without 
ever anticipating that their career would be 
thus cut short. The exercise, not merely the 
profession, of the Roman Catholic religion, 
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except when in Dublin it was too offensively 
forced upon the observation of the executive, 
was free; the church was publicly organ- 
ized; the bishops exercised sacerdotal, and 
attempted to exercise judicial, functions. The 
Roman Catholics who suffered from the law 
were the old English settlers, men of birth, 
wealth, and intelligence, and the burgesses of 
the chief seaports. Their comparative im- 
munity was not due to the liberality of the 
English Government, but to the fact that the 
théory that the king could and should enforce 
religious uniformity was in Ireland imprac- 
ticable. Nor did they owe anything to the 
generosity of the king, who made use of the 
penal statutes not for the establishment of the 
church of which he is supposed to have been 
so sincere a member, but for the purpose of 
extracting from his Roman Catholic subjects 

e sums of money as inducements that he 
should not put the statute law in force—pay- 
ments the consideration for which was promises 
frequently repeated, and as often shamelessly 
repudiated. The tribes scattered through 
remote districts of Ulster were quite out of the 
scope of the existing penal laws; they were 
too crushed to be further oppressed, and, 
having lost their lands, were incapable of 
farther spoliation. The only specific act of 
injustice connected with Ulster alleged against 
Strafford in the present volume is that he 
obliged the London companies to pay 70,000/. 
for breach of certain covenants contained in 
their grants—a proceeding not calculated to 
drive the Irish natives into rebellion, however 
unjust in itself. 

Dr. M‘Donnell practically admits that 
neither the oppressions of Strafford nor the 
penal laws pressed heavily upon the Irish im 
Ulster :-— 

“The tyranny exercised by Strafford powerfully 
contributed to excite the impending Ulster out- 
break of 1641. The proposed confiscation of Con- 
naught did not directly affect the Roman Catholics 
of Ulster, but they had suffered and were suffering 
under a similar outrage, and therefore the more 
warmly and deeply sympathized with their brethren 
in Connaught, and resented the threatened wrong. 
The penal laws against Roman Catholics then in 
existence, though mild indeed in comparison with 
what that disgraceful and demoralizing code became 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and though both 
James and Charles were usually desirous of letting 
them slumber, could be put in force at any time 
by the Government, or by any spiteful enemy in 
the case of an individual Roman Catholic. Straf- 
ford, shortly before this time, coerced the Roman 
Catholics to submit to a tax he proposed to estab- 
lish, by the threat that, in the event of a refusal, 
he would strictly enforce the law which imposed 
the weekly fine of one shilling upon all who did 
not attend divine service in the churches of the 
Establishment. The public performance of divine 
service by the Roman Catholic clergy was usually 
winked at.” 

As to the plantation of Ulster, the true 
cause of the rising in 1641, Dr. M‘Donnell 
expresses an unqualified opinion :— 

“The evidence against O’Neill and O’Donnell, 
however flimsy, was abundantly sufficient to pro- 
cure their attainder, and the confiscation of their 
vast estates by Act of Parliament in 1613, to be 
at the disposal of the king. By a crowning act 
of incredible injustice, all who held lands under 

¢ chiefs, however innocent of complicity, for- 
feited them. An insane rebellion of Sir Cahir 
ODogherty, soon after, added Innishowen to the 
other immense forfeitures, and James was enabled 
‘0 undertake the grateful task of executing the 
plantation of Ulster, and the introduction of 
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civility, by such means, into the north of Ireland. 
Thus, by an act of atrocious and heartless cruelty, 
under the mask of law, were six counties of Ulster 
forfeited to the Crown. The passive submission 
of the despoiled natives affords strong corroboration 
of what I have stated as to the nearly complete 
destruction of the fighting men of the population. 
. . « Two million acres,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘ were 
confiscated.’ Donegal and Tyrone alone contain 
1,999,736 acres. We must surely admire the 
singular generosity with which three-fourths of 
the forfeited lands were assigned to the natives. 
It was, however, a drawback that they were “bog, 
forest, and mountain.’ The kingcraft by whic’ 
this cruel spoliation was perpetrated had not 
attained its present perfection, through the skill 
of an inexperienced craftsman. James had, shortly 
before, ‘tried his prentice hand’ in spoliation and 
worse in the Highlands of Scotland.” 

Writers of the nineteenth century, judging 
the transaction by the present code of ethics, 
cannot hesitate to declare that the plantation 
of Ulster was commenced by an act of gross 
legal injustice, and was carried out in its 
details in a fashion at once oppressive and 
impolitic ; but it is equally unjust and con- 
trary to the clearest evidence to assert that 
James or his advisers were conscious that 
their scheme involved injustice. Unluckily, 
in politics ignorance, even benevolent ignor- 
ance, is frequently more mischievous than 
conscious and intelligent injustice. 

The theory was that the wastes of Ulster 
were to be filled by an industrious agricultural 
population, the king’s peace maintained, law 
and order established, the natives benefited by 
their “civilization,” and last, but not least, 
the revenue augmented. Nothing could have 
looked better upon paper, and the mode in 
which the scheme was carried out, unjust and 
cruel as it appears to us, must have seemed 
not only legal, but reasonable, to the lawyers 
of the period. The attainder of the earls 
transferred their estates to the Crown, subject 
to the estates and vested rights of third parties, 
that is, to the existing tenures and holding of 
their retainers and tribesmen. Unfortunately 
for the inhabitants, who were never charged 
with participation in the alleged conspiracy, 
their rights were altogether regulated by the 
Brehon Law ; but no English lawyer had ever 
regarded the Brehon Law as other than bar- 
barous rules, incompatible with order or jus- 
tice. It was therefore decided that the 
occupiers had had no rights in the land as 
against their lords. Upon the strict rules of 
English common law the decision was right ; 
the lords had repeatedly obtained grants by 
letters patent of the fee, and they had never 
dealt with:the lands so as to reduce their 
immediate fee simple to a reversion, nor had 
they created even chattel interests. Their 
grants in fee had to be asked for, not merely 
to secure their estates against English 
adventurers, but frequently with the ex- 
press intention of destroying the rights 
of the tribe by securing the hereditary 
succession in their own family, in defiance 
of the law of Tanistry. The result was that 
the entire population were converted into 
tenants at will of the king, and rendered 
liable without notice to be turned en masse out 
of their country; if the king regranted them 
any portion it was an act of royal bounty. In 
the division of the lands the English colonists 
had it all their own way; the natives were 
swept into out-of-the-way corners and unpro- 
fitable lands, and there left to get on as best 





they could. The only step taken towards 
making them agriculturists was to deprive 
them of the grounds upon which they could pas- 
ture their cattle. From the first, therefore, the 
rising of 1641 was inevitable. Despoiled and 
exasperated, but not broken up, the natives 
occupied the barren or mountainous tracts 
which surrounded or intersected the English 
plantations, and were left to brood over their 
wrongs and to wait for the day of their re- 
venge. But the original English colonist had 
no conception that there was anything cruel 
or unjust in the plantation scheme, which was 
universally praised as the perfection of policy. 
It is easy to call the settlers “ spoliators,” or 
the Irish insurgents “robbers” ; neither term 
is justly applicable. Five-and-twenty years 
after the original transaction two bodies of 
human beings, not men only, but men, women, 
and children, were, through the ignorance of 
the king and the incompetence of his execu- 
tive, placed in such a position that the ques- 
tion could be resolved only by the destruction 
or ruin of one or other. 

In 1641 numerous circumstances concurred 
to bring on the rising. The season had been 
bad and the harvest scanty ; the Irish Govern- 
ment was paralyzed by the disputes between 
the king and his Parliament ; the Scotch, by 
an appeal to arms, had compelled the king to 
accede to their demands ; a considerable Irish 
army, organized by Strafford, had been dis- 
banded, and efficient support might be ex- 
pected from the Irish serving in the con- 
tinental armies. The revolt which was 
imminent was hastened by another con- 
spiracy ; the Lords Justices in Ireland were 
attached to the party of the Parliament, and 
it was necessary to get rid of them before the 
forces of Ireland could be rallied to the king. 
Such appears to have been the object of the 
conspiracy of Lord Antrim about this period. 
Lord Maguire took up his abortive scheme, 
and his design (suggested to him by Roger 
Moore) was to combine two operations 
essentially dissimilar—to lay hands on the 
government, and to support the effort on 
behalf of the king by a native rising. The 
castle of Dublin and its magazines were to be 
seized for the king's benefit by a detachment of 
the conspirators, and at the same moment the 
native Irish were, in the king’s name, to expel 
the English colonists and to re-enter on their 
inheritance. When the Puritan Lords Justices 
were disposed of and the colonists expelled, the 
united forces of Celtic and Catholic Ireland 
were to be devoted to the service of the king. 
That the king would be completely defeated by 
the Parliament, no Irishman ever imagined ; 
and the plot was based upon the assumption 
that the English nation was so involved in 
domestic politics that it would leave un- 
revenged the expulsion of the colonists and 
the losses which would consequently fall upon 
the English capitalists, notably upon the city 
of London; and it was not perceived that 
an alliance with the Irish would be ruinous, 
not advantageous, to the English party which 
accepted it. Thus the expulsion, not the 
massacre, of the settlers was what the 
conspirators desired. That a massacre, if 
by this is understood a deliberate and pre- 
arranged slaughter, was intended there is 
no evidence ; but did not the project involve, 
almost of necessity, violence and bloodshed? 
It was not impossible that, if Lord Maguire 
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had secured Dublin, the colonists would have 
been so disheartened as to give up hope of 
resistance; but he failed, and the colonists were 
a sturdy race. When mobs streamed into the 
plantations, and called upon the intruders to 
depart with nothing but the clothes on their 
backs, what was the inevitable result? If no 
massacre had been recorded, from the analogy 
of history we should assume that one had taken 
place. Even Dr. M‘Donnell cannot deny that 
some suffering occurred :— 

“The treatment of the expelled English and 
Scotch by the insurgents was extremely inhuman. 
In the November of an unusually severe winter 
the Protestants were often stripped naked, and 
driven, without food, to make the best of their way 
to the nearest place of refuge. No doubt many 
children, women, and old men perished of cold and 
hunger, and assuredly all these deaths are fairly to 
be added to the number of those persons who were 
directly murdered or massacred. Great numbers 
of the fugitives died also, after reaching places of 
refuge, by famine and consequent pestilence.” 

Dr. M‘Donnell, in fact, allows that what is 
ordinarily meant by the ‘‘ massacre of 1641” 
actually took place, but he qualifies this con- 
cession in this extraordinary passage,—*‘ but 
for these deaths I hold England and Scotland 
responsible, whose barbarous apathy, in not 
sending immediate aid, arms, food, and means 
of transport across the Channel to their wretched 
countrymen, was unintelligible and revoltingly 
heartless.” Does Dr. M‘Donnell believe that 
either the English or Scotch Government had 
troops disposable, or that if they had they 
could have placed them in Ulster soon enough 
to anticipate the massacre? In such a 
transaction it is vain to inquire who 
struck the first blow. The original project 
involved the consequences which followed. 
Those who embark in such enterprises play 
for a high stake. If they succeed, the uprising— 
nay, the massacre itself—will be recorded as an 
act of patriotism and a national glory ; if they 
fail, their latter fate is worse than their first. 
In 1689 the banished Vaudois made a similar 
attempt to recover their valleys; they shed 
their own blood freely, and freely did they 
smite the intruding Catholics; they succeeded 
because their leaders were able and the 
men themselves disciplined and sober. The 
Irish failed because they were undisciplined 
and ferocious mobs led by incompetent 
leaders. 

We differ widely from Dr. M‘Donnell’s 
views, and we are not satisfied that he has 
fulfilled his promise of exhibiting these 
miserable occurrences in the white light of 
truth, nor, indeed, that he has made the best 
of the case of his Irish clients ; yet we cannot 
conclude without expressing our respect for 
his personal character, and our regret that 
the venerable age to which he has attained 
will probably prevent him from reconsidering 
this period of Irish history. 








Veillées Bretonnes : Meeurs, Chants, Contes et 
Récits Populaires des Bretons-Armoricains. 
Par F. M. Luzel. (Morlaix, Mauger.) 

M. Lozet, who has already done so much for 

the popular literature of his native Brittany, 

has in the modest but noteworthy little volume 
now before us rendered it a fresh service. 

Collections of tales and songs gathered from 

the lips of the common people are always 

valuable, but they are apt to be monotonous 





and even to prove tedious. In his present 
work, however, M. Luzel has grouped the 
specimens he has selected for publication with 
so much skill that it appears fresh and attrac- 
tive from first to last. The tellers of the 
stories and the singers of the songs are sup- 
posed to meet around the hearth in the hall 
of an old Breton manor-house, and by their 
means to while away the long hours of a 
winter evening. Outside, the rain or snow 
falls fast. The wind howls in the chimney 
and makes the windows rattle and the 
weathercocks creak. Inside, the wood fire 
burns brightly, throwing on the walls the long 
wavering shadows of the men, who are enjoy- 
ing their rest and cider after the day’s labour 
afield, the women, who ply their busy distaffs 
or needles, and the children, who flit about 
from one group to another, and end by 
demanding a story before bedtime comes. 
Some experienced reciter then takes possession 
of “the storyteller’s seat” and thrills or 
diverts his readily horrified or amused hearers 
with ghost story or merry jest. When he has 
finished, another of the party takes up the 
wondrous or facetious tale. And when stories 
enough for one evening have been told, some 
of the girls are called upon to sing such 
ditties, mostly of a doleful kind, as may dis- 
pose the minds of the hearers to balmy sleep. 
Five such winter evenings are described; and 
in the pleasant pages of the ‘Veillées Bre- 
tonnes’ are preserved the four-and-twenty 
stories and the nine ballads by which those 
evenings were rendered agreeable to the rustic 
audience which M. Luzel brings clearly before 
our eyes. 

Among the most interesting of the tales are 
those which relate to ghosts. They are, for 
the most part, of a religious nature, inculcat- 
ing respect for those rites and ordinances of the 
Church which maintain so firm a hold upon the 
Breton mind. Thus a man who passes a night 
alone in a church, in order that he may be 
the first penitent to enter the confessional in 
the morning, assists at a mass celebrated by 
a ghostly priest, and thus frees him from the 
curse which has condemned him for more than 
a hundred years nightly to haunt the altar. 
One dismal story, indeed, is generally at- 
tributed to the Breton missionary Julien 
Maunoir, who lived from 1606 to 1683, 
and its theme is taken from a work by the 
Spanish Jesuit Delrio. It describes the 
apparition of a young girl who in her life- 
time had frequented places of amusement 
instead of going to church, and died without 
confessing her sins ; wherefore her ghost was 
condemned to burn in pitiless flames, being 
nightly seen in the midst of a great fire, “ her 
face being full of serpents, and her eyes of 
salamanders.” Of a rather more heathenish 
nature is the ballad, already published by M. 
Luzel in his excellent collection of the popular 
poems of Lower Brittany, ‘Gwerziou Breiz- 
Izel,’ of the girl who, greatly longing to see 
her dead mother, was recommended to keep 
solitary watch in the church during three 
nights, and each time to place an apron on 
her mother’s grave. On the first night she 
saw her mother, a black phantom, who tore 
the apron into nine pieces. The next time 
the maternal spectre was grey, and the apron 
was torn into six fragments. Before the 
third night came the girl had acted as god- 
mother to a sister’s child, and had given to 


the babe the name of her own dead mother: 
so when the ghostly parent appeared on the 
third occasion her colour was white, and she 
rent the apron into three pieces only, and 
then cried to her loving child :— 

“ Fortunate hast thou been that I did not rend 
thee alive in pieces as I did the aprons, For 
thou dost add to my anguish every day by thy 
grief and thy tears. But thou hast held a babe at 
the font, and hast given it my name. Thou hag 
given it my name, and that has brought me salva. 
tion. Now am I going to see God, and thou too 
shalt come, and that quickly.” P 

The greater part of the stories contained in 
the book are, of course, old friends, for it js 
very seldom that an actually new “ fairy tale” 
ever greets the ear of a collector in Western 
Europe. But they are well told, and form ap 
interesting addition to our stock of variants, 
In one a youngest brother is aided by grateful 
animals in his search after a supernatural 
bride. In another a fisherman sells his gou| 
to the devil, but is saved by his youngest son, 
who also rescues a captive princess from a 
giant, whose life is to be ended only by the 
destruction of the principal root of a certain 
tree. <A third narrates the adventures of a 
princely hero sent by an aged royal invalid 
in quest of a heroine with golden locks. In 
a discussion which takes place round the 
Breton fireside, after this story has been told, 
the member of the rustic audience who appears 
to express the sentiments of the author ex- 
plains that the old king is the declining year, 
the young hero is the sun of late autumn, the 
forest in which he loses his way is that of 
night or winter, and the golden-haired princess 
is ‘‘]’aurore printaniére,” longed for by all, but 
especially by the old and infirm. But the 
solar myth does not occupy many of M. 
Luzel’s pages. One of the stories has a special 
interest for English readers, inasmuch as it 
refers to, and takes its name from, London 
Bridge. In reality it is a variant of one of 
the most widely diffused of moral tales, that 
best known to us under the title of ‘ True and 
Untrue.’ But the opening is singular. Two 
merchants were passing over London Bridge 
one day, and as they went they discussed its 
length. One maintained that it was “three 
times as long as the grace of God.” The other 
declared that nothing can be longer than God's 
grace. Thereupon arose a dispute, which was 
referred to the arbitration of the first three 
passers by. ‘The arbitrators, a priest, a monk, 
and a judge, were unanimously of opinion 
that London Bridge was really three times as 
long as the grace of God. But they were 
not impartial referees, being three demons in 
disguise, who naturally supported the ungodly 
against the godly disputer. In Brittany the 
belief in demons and in their frequent inter- 
ference with the laws of nature or society 
appears still to thrive, though not so vigor- 
ously, perhaps, as it did two centuries and a 
half ago. In the year 1620, according fo 
local tradition, extracted by M. Luzel from the 
Abbé Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s work on appari- 
tions, visions, and dreams, published at Avig- 
non in 1751, the cathedral church at Quim- 
percorentin was greatly damaged by a storm 
which was plainly due to demoniacal spite. 
On the roof of the sacred edifice stood a lofty 
pyramid covered with lead, on which “un 
horrible et trés-épouvantable démon” sud- 
denly laid hands, “étant ledit démon de 
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couleur.” After which flames burst forth, in 
the midst of which the demon was clearly 
seep. Nor was he dislodged until the clergy 
had flung into the fire a loaf containing a 
consecrated wafer, and sprinkled with holy 
water and milk taken from “a wet-nurse of 

character.” After the flight of the 
demon the loaf was found uninjured, except 
that its crust was a little scorched. When 
pastors could publish in good faith such 
legends as this, it is no wonder that heathen- 
ish beliefs were cherished by their flocks. 








The Great Fur Land ; or, Sketches of Life in 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory. By H. M. 
Robinson. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tax aim of the author of this work has been, 
he tells us, “‘to present some of the more pic- 
turesque phases of life in the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, without wearying the reader with 
the personal business of the traveller.” This 
object, we may at once admit, has been pretty 
successfully attained ; the freshness and interest 
of the narrative are at all events not kept up 
by incessant egotistical intrusion of the author’s 
personality. The result, in short, is good ; 
whether the means employed are legitimate 
we will consider presently. The varied charms 
of travelling in these regions, as well as the 
difficulties, dangers, and privations so familiar 
to all readers of Northern or Arctic travels, are 
in turn the subject of lifelike and eloquent 
description. We find, besides, characteristic 
notices of the different races, Frenchmen, 
Scotchmen, half-breeds, and Indians ; disquisi- 
tions on the dog, his value to man, his merits, 
and his failings; on the fur-bearing animals 
and the modes of trapping them; on the 
buffalo and all that concerns him; with a 
lively account of the hunting expeditions by 
the population en masse, These and other pro- 
minent topics which suggest themselves are 
handled in a style which, if sometimes betray- 
ing a little too much effort, is never dull, and 
often picturesque. There is, however, a certain 
inequality in the style, which is not at first 
easy to account for. An eloquently descrip- 
tive passage sometimes lapses into a confusion 
inconsistent with an otherwise apparent com- 
mand of language and facility of expression. 
There are a few curious and unmeaning repe- 
titions, or a phrase is introduced which has no 
particular relevance. But the explanation is 
not far to seek, for on looking into one of 
Major Butler’s works on these countries (the 
very titles of which seem to have fascinated 
our author) we find, to our surprise, that Mr. 
Robinson has interpolated thence whole pas- 
sages—either verbatim or with the slightest 
alteration—on every one of the subjects above 
referred to. And on looking further into the 
matter we discover that he has subjected to the 
same process the travels of Lord Southesk, and 
those of Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle. How 
far the operation is intelligently performed 
may be gathered from the fact that a detailed 
description, by Lord Southesk, of the mode of 
disposal of the carcass of a wild sheep in the 
Rocky Mountains is applied verbatim to that 
of a buffalo in the prairies! This is certainly 
book-making on the simplest and most 
mechanical principles. We are told, indeed, 
in the preface that “wherever the personal 
knowledge of the author has been at fault, the 
following works of other travellers have formed 





the basis of his descriptions.” But there is 
here no hint, and consequently no justifi- 
cation, of the process to which these works 
have been subjected; and as the book 
contains express quotations from two of the 
authors above mentioned, Mr. Robinson must 
at all events be acquainted with the nature 
and use of inverted commas. But it is not 
only in matters of description and fact that the 
“personal knowledge of the author” has been 
supplemented in this peculiar fashion. Jokes, 
sentiments, and moral reflections are also “ con- 
veyed ” to his pages in the same way. Does he 
wish us to infer that he is “‘personally”’ deficient 
in wit, or humour, or morality? It would be 
curious if we could ascertain how much, after 
all, of the book is original, or whether any of 
the experiences described are those of the 
author himself. In the wittenee tour on 
the continent of Europe by a namesake of the 
author—unless it was the author himself— 
accompanied by his two friends, the adven- 
tures and individuality of each of the 
travellers remain distinct, but we have no 
clue to these things in the present work. We 
may, at all events, credit him with spellings 
such as “behavior,” ‘“‘gayly,” ‘‘ traveler,” 
“ behoove,” *‘woolen,” “skillful,” which would 
be repudiated by the writers above mentioned ; 
and they would not, probably, talk of the 
practice of smoking as “fumigation,” of dogs 
as “canine specimens,” or of a girl about to 
be married as a “ matrimonially moribund 
maiden.” It will be understood that in con- 
demning the mode in which this book has 
been composed we do not condemn the book 
itself. On the contrary, we believe its sketches 
of life and of Nature to be, on the whole, 
by no means unfaithful ; and, as we have said, 
it contains a good deal of picturesque and 
amusing writing, from which we should have 
gladly given some extracts, could we feel any 
security as to their real authorship. 

The notices of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
are interesting. It is pleasant to read of this 
great mercantile association, with its strict 
discipline, and high sense of honour applied to 
the details of trade, still exercising its power- 
ful influence for the benefit and protection of 
the Indians. The statement that it continues to 
make “ enormous profits” is, we fear, mythical. 
We venture also to doubt the existence of a 
tide in any of the inland lakes (Lake Winni- 
peg is apparently intended at p. 116). 

The illustrations, if of no particular merit, 
are unpretending. The one entitled “A 
Blackfeet Grave” exactly represents the mode 
of disposal of the dead in the Papuan Islands. 

Like others who have travelled over the 
same ground, the author tells some wonderful 
stories of the powers of the “ medicine men.” 
As to these we do not feel called on to say 
more than that they are very good stories, and 
that they are “ vouched for” on the “personal 
observation ” of this rather impersonal writer. 








La Vita e le Opere di Giulio Cesare Croce. 
Monografia di Olindo Guerrini. (Bologna, 
Zanichelli.) 

Dr. GUERRINI is, we believe, an ornament 

of the modern “realistic” school in Italy, 

a body of writers who make it their busi- 

ness to oppose all forms of sentimentalism 

in literature, even at the cost, as some may 
think, of rooting out a good deal of decency 





and reverence at the same time. The ‘ Luci- 
fero’ of Signor Rapisardi, which we noticed 
some time ago, affords a good specimen 
of the method adopted by the school in 
question; and the poems published by Dr. 
Guerrini himself, sheltered under the nom 
de plume of a fictitious “ Lorenzo Stecchetti,” - 
set a still more conspicuous example of the 
perhaps overrated virtue of calling a spade by 
its own name. In Italy, however, it is pro- 
bable that sentimentalism, which has once at 
least stifled wholly all the poetry, may appear 
to those who are anxious for the honour of 
their native literature a more pressing danger 
than we can suppose it to be just now in other 
European countries, so that a degree of cyni- 
cism may be excusable there which would here 
be intolerable. At the same time we cannot 
but prefer, on all grounds of taste and ex- 
pediency, Dr. Guerrini’s present plan, of bring- 
ing to light an instance of an author who spoke 
the language of “‘realism” during the half- 
century when Italian literature was just begin- 
ning to feel the effects of the numbing tyranny, 
civil and spiritual, of the Spanish-Austrian 
régime, and to show them in that character 
of artificial and conventional sentiment from 
which it has never since been wholly free. 
“Ce fut le régne,” says Sismondi, “ du mauvais 
goat qui s’efforgait de couvrir la stérilité; il 
dura depuis l’emprisonnement du Tasse (1580) 
jusqu’au temps oi Métastase parvint a la 
maturité de son talent (1730).” We are not 
sure that the advent of that estimable author of 
opera librettos exactly marked the latter limit 
of the period indicated. At all events, there 
can be little doubt that the reign of bad taste, 
of which the critic speaks, was setting in with 
full force in Italy just at the time when our 
English literature was in its Elizabethan glory. 
The Nemesis of the Renaissance was begin- 
ning. The “ Humanists” had set the fashion 
of conceits and artificialities, and these re- 
mained when the brilliant generation whose 
learning in some measure concealed them had 
departed. Dr. Guerrini traces the decadence 
in the instance of amatory poetry. 

“The cavalier of the Middle Age fights for the 
lady ; the cavalier of the Renaissance contents 
himself with addressing to her platonic sonnets in 
the style of Petrarch; the cavalier of the seven- 
teenth century treats her as an ‘ objet de luxe, and 
loves her, not for herself, but for the lustre which 
her beauty or her wisdom reflects on her fortunate 
possessor. From this to the cicisbeism of the suc- 
ceeding age is but a step.” 

Meanwhile religion was made either ridiculous 
or hateful, according as political intrigues 
secured the election of licentious or persecuting 
Popes. Julius IL and Leo X. had been great 
even in their faults; but so much cannot be 
said of the occupants of the Holy See during 
the years which followed the Council of Trent. 
Marcellus IL, the only man among them of 
blameless character, whose name has been 
made immortal by Palestrina’s Mass, died after 
a reign of twenty-two days, “not without sus- 
picion of poison.” Lawlessness and luxury 
reigned among the nobles; old feuds were 
fostered as a source of revenue by legates and 
princes; while as for the common people, 
“never, I believe,” says Dr. Guerrini, 

“had such destruction afflicted Bologna as in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and that 
which followed. I do not speak of epidemics, but 
I remark only that dearth and famine had become 
normal. <A good half of the smaller works of 
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Croce refer to the misery, or are songs of joy for 
expected abundance or increase of bread.” 

In the latter years of Gregory XIII. the 
number of bandits, headed often by gentlemen 
or churchmen, was reckoned at 27,000. It 
was during this state of things that the sub- 
. ject of this memoir was born, in the year 1550, 
—the same which, as our author notes, saw the 
appointment of Rabelais to the cure of Meudon. 
After some attempts at obtaining a more 
liberal education, Croce, at the age of eighteen, 
settled in Bologna, to pursue the paternal 
craft of a blacksmith. He seems, however, 
to have abandoned this before many years, 
and to have devoted himself wholly to his 
“lyre,” practically a violin, and to the com- 
position of popular poetry, which he appears, 
from the catalogue of his works given at the 
end of the book, to have poured out in enor- 
mous profusion. Much of this was in the 
Bolognese dialect ; but his most important 
work, which, though almost forgotten by the 
learned, appears to have survived among the 
people, was written in ordinary Italian, and 
in prose. This is the ‘ Bertoldo,’ a work of 
which the celebrity at the time is said to have 
been immense—according to one writer, equal 
to that which ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ or the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ has had in England. Many 
of the sayings of its hero, it is added, are 
still in the mouths of people who know 
nothing of their origin. It appears to have 
been a kind of recasting of the old medizval 
tale of Solomon and Marcolphus, a book of 
which rare copies are still occasionally met 
with. In the ‘Bertoldo’ the place of the 
Jewish king is taken by Alboin, king of the 
Lombards. The idea of a rustic whose coarse 
mother wit enabled him to cope successfully 
with, and sometimes to “sell,” as we should 
now say, some great man renowned for wisdom, 
is one which is constantly turning up in old 
literature under various modifications. It is 
familiar enough to us in the “Clown” of Shak- 
speare, and Panurge and Eulenspiegel are not- 
able members of the same numerous family. 
In an age when any reflections upon constituted 
authority and established custom were not a 
little dangerous, it was an obvious expedient to 
pass them off under the disguise of buffoonery, 
the broader the better. Much of Marcolphus’s 
humour does not bear repetition ; and though 
Bertoldo is in this respect a refinement upon 
his prototype—indeed Croce seems, consider- 
ing the time in which he lived, to have kept 
remarkably clear of the worst forms of ribaldry 
—yet Dr. Guerrini has to pass with a very 
light foot over a good many of his jests. Those 
which he quotes do not, indeed, strike the 
modern reader as exquisitely funny ; but few 
tastes change so rapidly as that for particular 
kinds of joke. Still, some are no worse than 
many which tell well enough in a modern 
arce. To make a king tumble over a pail of 
milk in the dairy, in order to prove to him 
that milk is less white than daylight, does not 
seem intrinsically less amusing than to dis- 
place another man’s bacon to make room for 
one’s own chop. The sarcasms on the female 
sex, too, in which Bertoldo indulges, do not 
strike us as greatly inferior to those which 
invariably draw a laugh from the audience of 
a modern comedy. 

It is not necessary to follow Dr. Guerriniin 
his learned inquiries into the origin of the 
Solomonic “ cyclus,” or in his speculations as 





to the connexion of these legends with early 
Manichean theories, It is more interesting, 
perhaps, to call attention with him to the im- 
portance of these popular jest-books as throw- 
ing a light upon a little known region of 
Italian literature in an age associated almost 
entirely with art and poetry of a very different 
character. Yet, as he points out, Lionardo’s 
grotesque caricatures are there to show that 
burlesque is not far off from the highest art. 
There is, too, a yet more human interest in 
Croce’s rough rhymes and often bitter buf- 
fooneries. This end of the Renaissance was 
not wholly, as we have said, a time of 

Fair dames and cavaliers, arms and amours, 

High courtesy and daring enterprise. 

“ Why,” says Dr. Guerrini, “ do not some of the 
students who rummage in the ruins of the Middle 
Age, and show us the sceptical jonglewr, the 
cynical goliard, and a whole people believing 
nothing and blaspheming, why do they not also 
descend into the lower world of popular literature 
in order to reconstruct the splendid sixteenth, the 
starched seventeenth centuries? From the songs 
of the Bolognese rhapsodist issues forth the whole 
terrible life of the populace in a time when a pes- 
tilence was looked upon as a remedy for famine. 
There is the revelation of the woes of an entire 
caste, too humble for grave history to condescend 
to inquire of it; but now that history from a 
rhetorical exercise has become the result of the 
collection of facts, these rhapsodists, these poets 
in tatters, these street-corner story-tellers, will 
tell the historian their tale, more true and more 
conclusive than the repurt of an ambassador.” 
When the history of Italy is told on the 
principle which historians are beginning to 
comprehend, that the life of the people at 
large is of more importance than wars and 
disastrous alliances of princes, the writings 
of Giulio Cesare Croce, the blacksmith-poet 
of Bologna, will have a value beyond that 
now attached to them by book-fancying mil- 
lionaires. 





History of the Clan Mackenzie, with Genealogies 
of the Principal Families. By Alexander 
Mackenzie. (Inverness, Mackenzie.) 

Don PzpRo pE AYALA, Spanish Ambassador 

at the Court of James IV., writing in 1498, 

referred to the bravery of the Highlanders 

and Islesmen whom he had seen engaged in 
war, but at the same time he described them 
as “savages.” The ‘ History of the Clan 

Mackenzie’ is an emphatic commentary on the 

words of the Spanish correspondent. It opens 

with the literary feud as to the origin of the 

Mackenzies, the author vigorously supporting, 

the theory of their descent from the ancient 

Earls of Ross, in opposition to the popular 

traditional account, which traces them to Colin 

Fitzgerald, an Irish chief, who, fleeing from 

his country, found a refuge in Scotland, and 

scored a triumph by saving the king’s life 
from the attack of a savage buck—a story 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to the myth 
regarding John of Galloway, the reputed 
founder of the house of Buccleuch. The 

Fitzgerald fable may be looked upon as 

exploded, and the documents evidencing it 

as forgeries ; and the theory might now have 
been passed unnoticed, had it not recently 
found ingenious advocacy in Fraser's ‘ Earls 
of Cromartie.’ The stag, the boar, and the 
serpent appear in the myths connected with 
the foundation of many Scottish families. 

The history of the Mackenzies of Kintail, 
afterwards Earls of Seaforth, who were the 





chiefs of the clan, transports us into the midst 
of feuds of a more deadly nature. It js 
almost entirely martial, and the broad under. 
current of life scarcely shows itself in the 
narrative of centuries. The barons of Kintaj} 
rose into power on the forfeiture of the 
earldom of Ross in 1476, and the consequent 
diminution of the influence of the Lords of the 
Isles. In the sixteenth century hands that 
were deft enough with the sword could not 
write the name of their owner. Mr. Mackenzie 
refers to one chief of Kintail who could only 
affix his signature ‘‘ with my hand on the pen 
led by Master William Gordone, notar”; but 
in a later and interesting document, of which 
the author seems not to have been aware, the 
“ One-Eyed Colin ” displays an equal inca- 
pacity. To this bond of 1569, which records 
an attempt by the Earl of Moray to heal the 
feud between Donald Gormeson (Macdonald) 
of Skye on the one side, and Mackenzie of 
Kintail and his kinsman of Gairloch on the 
other, not one of the three parties could 
subscribe his name. In those days the voice 
of the Church as well as the arm of the law 
was but little respected. An order of the 
Privy Council in 1573 narrates that the Chan- 
cellor of Ross was unable to obtain payment 
of the teind-sheaves, and that Rorie Mac- 
kenzie, brother of Colin of Kintail, had 
“continual residence in the ‘steopill’ of the 
Chanonry of Ross, which he caused ‘big’ not 
only to oppress the country with ‘ maisterful reif, 
soirning, and daily oppressioun,’ but also for sup- 
pressing of the Word of God, which was aye 
preached in the said kirk preceding his entry 
thereto—‘ quhilk now is becum ane filthie sty 
and den of thevis.’” 

Weare bound to believe in an “‘ heroic age,” 
but in the clear light of the seventeenth 
century the old bravery of the Mackenzie 
chiefs has withered into meanness and selfish 
tergiversation. The three Earls of Seaforth 
of that time played fast and loose with the 
Covenant and the later revolution ; while the 
fifth earl, an exile after the rebellion of 1715, 
showed a pitiful ingratitude to the great- 
grand-uncle of Sir Roderick Murchison, who 
had faithfully collected the rents of the for- 
feited estates and transmitted them to his 
chief. 

“The Commissioners on the Forfeited Estates 
concluded their final report in 1725 by stating 
that they had not sold the estate of William, 
Earl of Seaforth, ‘not having been able to obtain 
possession, and consequently to give the same to 
a purchaser.’... The Seaforth of that day—very 
unlike some of his successors—proved unworthy 
of the devotion which this heroic man had shown 
to him. When his lordship took possession of 
the estates, which Donald had in a manner pre- 
served for him, he discountenanced and neglected 
him. Murchison’s noble spirit pined away under 
this treatment, and he died in the very prime of 
his days of a broken heart. He lies in a remote 
little churchyard in the parish of Urray, where 
his worthy relative, the late Sir Roderick; I. 
Murchison, raised a suitable monument over his 
grave.” 

The history of the Mackenzies of Kintail is 
a series of tragedies, here and there relieved 
by touches of rude humour. “Kenneth of the 
Battle,” before the famous conflict of Blair-na- 
Parc, sent home his wife, who was a Mac- 
donald. ‘The lady was blind of an eye, and, 
to insult her cousin to the highest pitch, he 
sent her mounted on a one-eyed horse, accom- 
panied by a one-eyed servant, followed by 4 
one-eyed dog.” As she was in “a delicate 
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state of health,” we can well believe that this 
«jnhumanity grieved her so much that she never 
after wholly recovered.” There are few traces 
of gentleness in those old tales—tales they are, 
at the best, derived for the most part from 
“ancient MSS.,” a term which the author 
thinks fit to apply to documents relating to 
events of the seventeenth century. We could 
shave wished that he had given a list of the 
various MSS. he has used, their age, and de- 
positories, instead of lumping them under this 
one vague appellation. It is puzzling to know 
why the printed history by the Earl of Cro- 
martie is called ‘MS. History by the Earl of 
Cromartie.’ Still, Mr. Mackenzie is disposed 
to be more exact than some of his predecessors, 
and is not guilty of such blunders as those 
of Mr. W. Fraser, who prefixed to his book 
on the Earls of Cromartie a pedigree of the 
Seaforth line which was simply a slavish copy, 
even to the eccentric spelling, of Douglas's 
‘Peerage, and repeated the errors of that 
book, although he had actually incorporated 
in his work the history by George, Earl of 
Cromartie, where a more correct pedigree was 
given. Mr. Mackenzie abjures the common 
legends of the foreign origin of northern 
families ; but surely he has forgotten his own 
good counsel when he speaks of “‘the Flemish 
Freskin ” in the thirteenth century. Freskin, 
the founder of the houses of Moray and 
Sutherland, died before 1171; and the above 
statement of his nationality is simply an in- 
excusable repetition of a hasty induction made 
by George Chalmers. There is sometimes a 
lack of precision as to dates and facts. The 
murder of Angus, Lord of the Isles, by an 
Irish harper, here said to have been committed 
“about 1485,” is placed in 1490 by the 
‘Annals of Loch Cé.’ The “repairs” of the 
priory of Beauly by Prior Mackenzie seem 
to have consisted in making an opening in the 
walls for the tombs of himself and his 
brother Kenneth of Kintail. What are we 
to think of some of the “ancient MSS.” 
when we find Mr. Mackenzie quoting a state- 
ment from them that the prior lived about 
1375%(p.39.) The prior was buried at Beauly 
in 1479. Again, on p. 23 we are told that 
“the Mackenzies could not have possessed a 
single acre of it” (Kintail) in 1362-72; and 
on p. 37 the contradictory statement is made 
that ‘‘the only satisfaction he [Kintail] could 
obtain was a confirmation of his rights pre- 
viously granted by the king to ‘ Murdo filius 
Kennethi de Kintaile,’ &c., dated ‘ Edinburg, 
1362, et Regni Domini Regis VI.’” By 
“possession” in the former case the author 
possibly refers to holding directly of the 
Crown ; but how could a charter of 1362 be 
granted in the sixth year of David II.’s reign? 
Besides, no such charter is recorded or known 
to exist, and Mr. Mackenzie quotes as his 
authority ‘MS. Histories of the Mackenzies,’ 
The earliest charter among the Seaforth muni- 
,ments in favour of a Mackenzie of Kintail 
belongs to the reign of James V. We close 
by asking how Fordun could have related 
events of 1427. 

The work has an intense interest of a certain 
kind, and there is a suggestive picturesqueness 
about the appellations of the chiefs. ‘he 
various branches of the clan are traced gene- 
alogically to the present day, a stiff piece of 
labour, for which Mr. Mackenzie certainly de- 
Serves the thanks of his kinsmen. The book 





has no index, but the author has appended a 
chart of his own pedigree. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
My Lady Green Sleeves. By Helen Mathers. 


3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Brook and River. By Capt. Hay Hill. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
A Constant Woman. By E. Glaister. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 
Giacinta. By Luigi 
Brigola.) 
NoveL readers have often to regret that so 
many writers who have the ability to make 
their books interesting set but a small value 
upon sense. The clever author of ‘My Lady 
Green Sleeves’ utterly despises it. But the 
sanguine reader may see reasons for hoping 
that she will in time change her views on this 
important matter. There is an improvement 
in her last book. It is not very much, and 
there was no great difficulty in doing some- 
thing better than ‘Cherry Ripe.’ The two 
little books which Miss Mathers contributed to 
Bentley’s “ EmpireLibrary” cannot beconsidered 
as serious efforts at all, and, though they were 
published after ‘Cherry Ripe,’ need not be 
taken into account. In her latest book, dis- 
daining to give even a primd facie appearance 
of possibility to the circumstances with which 
the story opens, Miss Mathers gives some 
amusing scenes and lively talk between the 
members of a large family of boys and girls, 
which is as necessary a part of the dramatis 
persone of a novel of Miss Mathers’s school as 
the confidante in a French tragedy. But it 
is this portion of the book which shows some 
sign of improvement. The talk is undoubtedly 
natural, and for nearly a whole volume there is 
nothing “intense” or “ passionate” about it, 
and Miss Mathers must be credited with much 
self-restraint. In this early part of her book, 
too, she has written some bits about nature, in 
which she succeeds in showing a true appre- 
ciation of the charms of the country. For 
instance, when she notes the sweet scent of a 
fresh peeled oak tree, no one can doubt that 
this is a genuine touch. Such bits of obser- 
vation come with all the more effect because, 
as a rule, nature is only introduced to aid the 
morbid brooding or the passions of some ill- 
trained character of the story. The sentence 
about the oak tree is a very fair example of 
Miss Mathers’s style of work. It contains a 
grain of good matter, but is not fit for quo- 
tation because it is disfigured by a grammatical 
blunder. In the space of a short review it is 
impossible to give an adequate account of the 
faults of the book. Perhaps the greatest in 
the reader’s eyes is the boldness with which 
irrelevant matter is introduced. One chapter, 
beginning with a quotation from Dryden, 
glances at Giordani (sic) Bruno and the wise 
men of Greece, and gives an admonition by 
the Courts of Troyes, a Sanscrit derivation, 
reflections upon the Greek religion, the 
old Aryan faith, Darius, comparative my- 
thology, and Babylonian legends. The excuse 
for the introduction of all this tremendous 
learning is that it was amassed by the hero, 
who tells the story himself, in the space of “a 
weekor so.” When the hero and his brothers 
and sisters begin to be grown up, the story 


Capuana. (Milan, 





loses itself in a whirl of passion and “ in- 
tensity.” Even the raindrops beat with a 
passionate sting. The narrative is written 
up to the latest date, one of the brothers 
being killed in the Zulu war,—as it seems, 
at Isandlana. The reader is told that 
the day comes when one of the sisters, “ with 
desperate eyes that sickeningly seek that 
which she fears to find, far down on the 
ghastly list will see the name of Sieviking. 
Some one was to blunder, and our Anak, and 
such as he, were to pay the penalty with their 
lives . . . and how nobly, how grandly, that 
penalty was to be paid, the page of history 
should tell to all time.” Another paragraph 
follows in the same style, which has already 
become out of date. Finally, Miss Mathers 
has made a perfectly new blunder in talking 
of a “corpus vilum.” 

‘Madelon Lemoine’ is a carefully written 
book—thoughtful, pleasant, and high-toned. 
The scene is laid in a part of England with 
which Mrs. Leith Adams appears to be well 
acquainted, and therefore she succeeds in 
giving lifelike pictures of the country people 
there. A tale of Lancashire life which does 
not deal with operatives may be pronounced 
original, as novels go; and really the venture 
had much to recommend it, for the village 
folk of the North-country are, of course, of 
much the same stuff as the townspeople, and 
possess humour and intelligence more than what 
is commonly seen in a rural population. Mrs. 
Leith Adams gives a forcible description of an 
epidemic of cholera in the village where most 
of the events of the story take place. When 
she describes the brighter days which followed, 
she puts a very characteristic bit of humorous 
reflection into the mouths of the half-rural, 
half-seafaring people. ‘There could be no 
occasion for the fish in Combemore Bay to 
worry their brains with surmises as to ‘what 
had come of t’ nets,’ for a goodly fleet of 
fishing-boats sailed out,” &c. The plot of the 
story is well worked out, and the book is, on 
the whole, very readable. It is only to be 
regretted that Mrs. Leith Adams has been 
unable to deny herself the pleasure of preach- 
ing by means of extracts from sermons and 
otherwise, a pleasure in which ladies who 
write well-intentioned novels are too apt to 
indulge, and so to spoil their art by being too 
didactic. 

It isa pity that Capt. Hill has marred the 
fortunes of his pretty heroine by the intro- 
duction of so black and unnatural a scoundrel 
as her profligate brother. The sordidness of 
the villain spoils the pleasure of the story. A 
fallen gentleman, who returns to his home to 
disgrace his relations and break his mother’s 
heart, should be made as little conspicuous as 
the exigencies of the plot require ; but in this 
book Charles Davenant and his misdeeds fill 
the most important parts in the story. The 
author, with a better subject, might be toler- 
ably successful: his notes on what he has 
seen are often amusing ; the ludicrous account 
of the volunteer review and his strictures on 
Edinburgh society, though both unfair enough, 
must have been grounded on fact, and he 
might be no bad chronicler of mess-table and 
barrack-room life. 

The “Blue Bell Series” is enlarged by 
another ladylike novelette. Some readers 
will think Millie Brent too forgiving a 
heroine, but her constancy, in spite of his 
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mercenary lapse from faithfulness, to the lover 
who first awoke her affections will not receive 
harsh criticism from women, Jobn Clare is 
a poor sort of hero—one of the easy-going, 
but susceptible people, who cannot resist show- 
ing themselves to the best advantage in any 
female society, and are incapable, under the in- 
fluence of a present attraction, of recollecting 
the precise nature of their relations to absent 
friends. His fickleness is avenged by a dete- 
rioration in his character, which his faithful 
wife is not slow to perceive, though it makes 
no change in her devotion. On the whole, 
the tone of this little story is high, and its 
literary merit is not small. 

Not many weeks since we remarked on the 
lack of original works of fiction which marks 
Italian literature at the present day. A speci- 
men of the mvdern Italian novel is now before 
us ; and we can only say that if it is a fair 
specimen, the lack to which we have referred 
is scarcely to be deplored. The dedication 
“A Emilio Zola” arouses the reader’s sus- 
picion at the outset; for it is hardly to be 
desired that incipient novelists, such as we 
take Signor Capuana to be, should select 
M. Zola as the object of their admiration, 
and therefore of imitation. On the next 
leaf comes a short preface of five lines, from 
which we gather that the author does not con- 
sider his book immoral. Nor is it; no more 
than the full reports would be of those cases of 
which, as the newspapers say, “the details are 
unfit for publication.” The story of a woman 
who marries a nonentity with the deliberate 
design of being, to all intents and purposes, the 
wife of another man is unpleasant enough ; 
but the incident, the recollection of which is 
assigned as a reason for this perversity on 
the part of Giacinta, is fully as offensive, and 
described with as offensive minuteness, as 
anything in the works of the author whem 
Signor Capuana follows. Nor is it really in 
the least needed, unless it be that Italian 
readers are so sated with the stories of un- 
faithful wives which make up the mass of 
French fiction that something stronger is 
required to stimulate their taste. Though the 
story is clumsily put together, and irrelevant 
episodes are frequent, there is a certain power 
in the description of the course which the 
relations between Giacinta and her lover 
follow. Both are sensual, no doubt; but the 
distinction between the sensuality of the man 
and the woman is well marked, the element 
of unselfishness which enters into the latter, 
and also the greater mischief wrought by it on 
the finer nature, which is dragged lower and 
lower, until suicide is the only refuge left. 
Then Andrea, the man for whose sake 
Giacinta has brought herself to this pass, feels 
“in the midst of his sincere sorrow at that 
cruel death something that resembled a great 
relief.” So far the story may, perhaps, be 
called moral ; but the lesson it conveys is one 
which if not learned from real life will never 
be learned from fiction. Pathology is not a 
subject for art. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Four Lectures on some Epochs of Early Church 
History. _ Delivered in Ely Cathedral by 
Charles Merivale, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Turse lectures are in some respects the com- 

— of the Boyle Lectures delivered in 1864 

y Dean Merivale on the conversion of the 


Roman Empire. In the latter, which were 





somewhat of the nature of sermons, the Dean 
did not feel himself at liberty to indulge much 
in historical narrative, and it was natural for 
him, when he was recently asked to deliver a 
short course of historical lectures, to recur to 
the old unexhausted theme. With the more 
recent lectures he has not taken special pains. 
He has rather had recourse to the memory of 
his older studies, he has used freely the material 
which he has already given to the world in his 
‘General History of Rome,’ and he has followed 
pretty closely in two of his lectures two French 
writers, M. Bungener and M. Pressensé, who 
have treated the same subjects. The book will 
not, therefore, add much to the reputation of 
the Dean, but it will afford pleasure and instruc- 
tion to those who read it. The lectures are well 
written, and contain many vivid pictures and 
wise reflections. Each has for heading the 
name of an illustrious ecclesiastical leader, St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Leo the Great, and 
St. Gregory; but, while that on St. Augustine 
is almost entirely devoted to an account of him 
taken from the ‘ Confessions,’ some of the other 
lectures do little more than mention their pro- 
fessed heroes. The book is here and there dis- 
figured by inaccuracies and defective statements 
which a little care could have removed. Thus 
St. Ambrose is said to have been ‘born at 
Lyons or possibly at Tréves in the year 340.” 
Now it is a pure inference, from his father’s 
supposed official residence, that he was born at 
Lyons or Tréves, and others have conjectured 
Arles instead of Lyons, and the date 340 is also 
conjectural. Of Augustine he says, ‘‘ We begin 
by marking the date of Augustine’s birth in the 
year 353, about ten years later than that of 
Ambrose.” In the case of Augustine the birth- 
day is known, and the year should have been 
354. To take another example of a different 
kind: ‘“‘ This was the sign of victory,” he says, 
‘in which he [Constantine] trusted; not the 
feigned or fancied cross in the heavens, which 
makes so pretty a legend in ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” Now the feigned or fancied cross is in 
no sense a legend. It is recorded in Eusebius’s 
life of Constantine, and the truth of the story 
was guaranteed by Constantine himself. These 
defects do not mar the interest of the work, but 
a writer like Dean Merivale should be careful to 
be accurate. Some of his judgments are evi- 
dently hasty. He is especially unfair to Julian. 
‘* Julian,” he says, ‘‘if he succeeded at all, even 
with the pagan vulgar, was never anything but 
a laughing-stock to the more intelligent even 
among the pagans themselves.” ‘‘The real 
active belief of the age was fixed, in fact, as far 
as it was pagan, upon sorcery and magic. I 
question whether the creed of Julian had any 
other positive basis than this.” A more thorough 
study of Julian’s works and life would con- 
vince the Dean that in both cases his judg- 
ment is not borne out by facts. The Dean ex- 
presses his opinions in the course of the lectures 
rather strongly on a number of modern ques- 
tions. He thinks, for instance, that we have 
not the rousing utterances of a Luther, a Pascal, 
or a Whitefield, because, ‘‘ whatever our reli- 
gious defects may be, there is less of the mere 
pride of intellect among professing Christians, 
a more effectual sense of our spiritual weakness, 
a better inclination to yield ourselves to the 
familiar teaching of those who are set over us.” 
The Dean may reflect whether he is not by these 
words laying a flattering unction to the soul of 
the present generation of Christians. He also 
exhibits strong antipathies. This is what he 
says about the present Germans: ‘‘ Yet the 
greed of the Goths, barbarians as they were, 
seems trifling compared with that of their more 
civilized descendants in our own considerate days.” 
The Dean gives a curious definition of heresy. 
He defines it as ‘‘the wilful handling of Divine 
Scripture,” and he varies the statement of the 
idea in a subsequent passage by the words, ‘‘ that 
combination of divine Revelation with human 
guesswork which is the root of heresy.” The 





Dean has here hit on a sound idea. That man 
is really heretical who puts a meaning into 
Scripture which is not to be got out of it by 
honest and intelligent interpretation ; but if the 
Church were to adopt the definition and act on 
it, many heretics of this age would become 
orthodox, and a very large number of divines 
and preachers would be turned out as undeniably 
heretical. 


The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours. By ©. ¢. 
Rolfe. (Parker & Co.) 
Ir, instead of publishing an octavo volume of 
more than two hundred pages, Mr. Rolfe had 
told us in a few lines that the use of coloured 
vestments in the public services of the Christian, 
Church depends for its authority upon the 
earlier custom of the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
that black vestments are an invention of de- 
generate and very recent times, carefully to be 
avoided and much to be condemned, we should 
have known his own opinion about the matter 
quite as well as we do now, and have been 
spared the trouble of reading page after page 
filled with extracts from the commonest of books, 
It is possible that there are people who may 
take an interest in Mr. Rolfe’s volume, but they 
must be prepared to agree with him, that the 
use of coloured vestments in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church springs from the command of “the 
mystic colours,” according to the Mosaic Law; 
and (if we understand {him rightly) that the 
English Reformation in the sixteenth century 
was a step in the right direction, as it put a 
stop to the admission, which, by abuse, had 
crept in, of black and violet. The existing rule 
of the Established Church, so the reader is told, 
strictly limits her ministers to the five ‘‘ mystic 
colours,” gold, blue, purple, red, and white. 
His readers must be prepared to accept also a 
good deal more than this. For example, that 
in the first century, when the Christian Church 
was (as most people believe) somewhat modest 
and simple in her ritual, the bishops, standing 
before the altar, were splendid in apparel, ‘to 
look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone,” 
with mitres on their heads, and the mystic 
sacrificial colours on their vesture. It is true 
that Mr. Rolfe singles out St. John the Evange- 
list ; but he was not the only bishop at that 
time. And of St. John Mr. Rolfe’s readers are 
told that ‘“‘there can be no shadow of doubt” 
that he wore a mitre of gold. With respect to 
modern days, they are asked to regard Bishop 
Cosin as one of the ‘‘ reformers” of the English 
Church, and as having advocated and approved 
of the use of coloured vestments—and these 
limited to the ‘‘ mystic colours’’—because he 
gave a lot of ornaments to his episcopal chapels, 
among which, according to the inventory, we 
cannot find a single cope or chasuble, and not 
a syllable about any coloured vestment, except 
white surplices and purple cassocks. This seems 
funny in the way of argument. Mr. Rolfe is 
evidently an enthusiastic ritualist : he dedicates 
his book to the memory of St. Cuthbert, and 
asks for that saint’s prayers at the end. All this, 
it would seem, because of the famous manuscript 
in the British Museum, and of some rich vest- 
ments which once belonged to St. Cuthbert, and 
fragments of which still exist. It is a pity that 
Mr. Rolfe has not gone for his authorities to some 
better sources than those on which he seems 
chiefly to have relied, but every one will admire 
the honesty with which he excuses himself, say- 


ing, ‘‘I am not a classical scholar; where,, 


therefore, it has been necessary to allude to a 
classical author, I have had the assistance of 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge.” 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum: Appendix con- 
taining a Collation of the Roman and Patmos 
MSS. and Bibliographical Notes. By Robert 
Sinker, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

In 1868 Mr. Sinker gained the Norrisian prize 

by an essay entitled ‘An Attempt to Estimate 

the Historical and Dogmatic Worth of the 
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SS ; ; 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.’ In pre- 
paring this work for publication he became 
deeply interested in the text of the document. 
He found that there had been only one recen- 
sion of it, namely, Grabe’s, and that all sub- 
ditions were mere reproductions of 
Grabe’s. He found, moreover, that Grabe’s 
recension was very imperfect. He therefore 
resolved to examine the two Greek MSS. 
within his reach, one in Cambridge and the 
other in Oxford. Accordingly he added to his 
essay an edition of the Cambridge MS. with the 
yarious readings of the Oxford. There was no 
attempt to reconstitute the text, but the edition 
was the first presentation to scholars of all the 
waterials to be found for that purpose in the 
two MSS. Mr. Sinker’s interest in the work 
continued after the publication of his book. He 
ascertained that there were two other Greek 
MSS. in existence, one in Rome and the other 
in Patmes. He has procured collations of these, 
which are given in the little volume before us. 
He also went deeply into the bibliography of the 
subject, and gathered personally or procured 
by letter information from most of the great 
libraries in Europe as to versions in Latin, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, French, Dutch and Flemish, 
Danish, Icelandic, Bohemian, and Armenian. 
The work is a model of scholarly diligence, care, 
and accuracy. The information is thoroughly 
trustworthy, and must have been gathered at 
enormous trouble. The Appendix together with 
the original book furnishes the only means in 
any language for an intelligent study of a deeply 
interesting document belonging to the earliest 
ages of Christianity, and it is the only work that 
contains materials for forming a sound text. 
Mr. Sinker has not done more in this volume 
than give hints for the reconstitution of the 
text. He shows that the Cambridge MS. must 
form the basis of any such text, but he supplies 
instances in which it may be supplemented or 
corrected from the other MSS., or where con- 
jecture alone can give us an intelligible reading. 
Mr. Sinker has the peculiar merit of drawing 
attention to this document; and as he has 
accumulated the material, it is befitting that he 
should finish his work by giving a complete 
recension, including the use of the Latin trans- 
lation. It is to be hoped that the Pitt Press 
may offer him proper facilities, and that the 
work may be produced in a style worthy of a 
first satisfactory edition. The labours of Mr. 
Sinker reflect the highest credit on English 
scholarship, and are a genuine contribution to 
the literary stores which are for all ages and all 
lands. 


sequent © 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Great and manifold as have been the changes 
which the present century has seen in the map 
of Europe and in the constitution of European 
States, it is not improbable that the future his- 
torian will look upon the union of Italy under 
one sceptre as not the least remarkable or satis- 
factory among them. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that a good many persons among those 
who were eye-witnesses of any portion of the 
events by which this great change was attended 
should wish to put on record their opinions of 
the chief actors in them. We have recently 
noticed two or three works which owe their 
existence to a feeling of this kind ; and we have 
now before us another Life of Victor Emmanuel, 
by G. S. Godkin (Macmillan & Co.), going over 
the ground which is already becoming familiar 
to readers who have studied recent Italian 
history. There cannot fail, of course, to be 
much that is interesting in a work of this kind ; 
but it is to be regretted that for want of literary 
ability the author has failed to produce it in a 
form likely to attract the general reader. There 
is a lack of chronological arrangement, events 
being occasionally narrated as they appear to 
have come into the author's memory rather 
than in their due order in point of time; and 





this is the more inconvenient from the fact that 
running dates are not, as in all works of an his- 
torical character they should be, given either at 
the head of the page or in the margin. Proper 
names, too, are often sadly misspelt. We 
have ‘‘ Carioli” for Cairoli, and ‘‘ Gorrilla ” for 
Zorrilla, repeated more than once in the text, 
and not corrected even in the index. The use 
of the Italian form ‘‘ Ciamberi” for the capital 
of Savoy, though natural in an Italian, is a little 
ridiculous in an English writer. Other small 
inaccuracies are far too frequent. A writer who 
professes to relate history should know, for 
instance, that the Archduke Albert of Austria 
is not brother to the Emperor. The son of the 
victor of Aspern, himself a commander of no 
mean ability, deserves a recognition of his 
pedigree, which in the case of the average arch- 
duke might perhaps be dispensed with. The chief 
interest of the book lies in the view which it 
gives of Victor Emmanuel’s personal character. 
This would seem to have been very engaging, if 
one-half of the anecdotes recorded of him are 
founded on fact. To the end of his days he 
would appear to have retained an almost boyish 
delight in small defiances of etiquette, a reac- 
tion probably from the semi-Austrian formality 
of his father’s Court ; and if with these he could 
combine a good-natured action his satisfaction 
was complete. At the same time he never 
forgot, even in his shirt-sleeves, that (to use his 
own expression) he exercised the profession of 
aking. (It may be remarked here that a dif- 
ferent origin of the name “‘ Ré galantuomo” is 
given here from that which we quoted a short 
time ago from Mr. Gallenga.) It is amusing 
to mark the contrast between the true courtesy 
which constantly appeared through the rough 
exterior of this descendant of a long royal line 
and the ‘‘ delicate flattery,” which some might 
call parvenu vulgarity, with which, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the Tuileries, in 1855, ‘‘ the 
arms of the Sabaud family were emblazoned on 
the Sévres china and everything destined for 
his use”; while ‘‘ Azeglio found in his room 
four of his own beautiful pictures, for which the 
galleries and royal palaces had been searched.” 
We do not know whether the vulgar proverb, 
‘¢ Fine words butter no parsnips,” has its equi- 
valent in Piedmontese. If so, it must have been 
present more than once to Victor’s mind if ever 
he looked back on these ‘‘ delicate attentions ” 
in the years which succeeded the peace of Villa- 
franca. 

Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish War of Inde- 
pendence. By Claude R. Conder, R.E. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.)—It was an excellent idea of the 
editors of ‘‘ The New Plutarch Series” to select 
the central figures in some of the great events 
in the history of the world, and make them the 
subjects of short but exhaustive biographies. 
In this way history is made much more enter- 
taining, its facts are more readily grasped and 
retained by the memory, and its lessons are 
better inculcated. The last published volume 
of this series contains the life of Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, and traces the rise and development of 
that phase of the Jewish national character 
which was so strongly expressed at the time of 
the appearance of Christianity. Indeed, had it 
not been for the determined stand made by 
Judas Maccabzeus and his successors against the 
advance of Hellenism, the Jewish religion must 
have been crushed out, and the schools of 
thought and doctrine which formed, as it were, 
the groundwork on which the structure of 
Christianity was raised would never have 
existed. The story of the heroic reformer and 
patriot is told in the books of the Maccabees 
and in the works of Josephus, but the bare 
facts cannot be properly appreciated without 
such collateral information as Lieut. Conder 
has supplied in this little book. After a brief 
but clear retrospect of the history of the Jews 
from Ezra to the time immediately preceding 
the Maccabean revolt, the author gives a 
chapter on the national life of the people, 





which is the clearest and best account of their 
peculiar social and religious institutions which 
we have yet seen. The nature of their govern- 
ment; the constitution of the synagogue ; the 
puritanical bigotry of the upper and educated 
classes, and the gross ignorance of the lower 
agricultural classes; the distaste for all arts 
except poetry; the feasts, fasts, and Temple 
services—all these are described in a manner 
that will be new to most readers and inter- 
esting to all. The chapter on the national 
religion is equally full of information, and the 
account of the Cabbala and of the influence of 
Zoroastrian ideas on Jewish thought is very in- 
structive. Of the actual account of the revolt 
itself we need not say more than that the inci- 
dents of the history are well described, and are 
made thoroughly clear by graphic descriptions 
of the localities in which they took piace, and 
with which the author had ample opportunities 
of becoming acquainted while conducting the 
recent survey of the country for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The book is a thoroughly 
good one, and should find many readers. 
Blackie’s Education Manual, 1879-80 (Blackie 
& Sons), contains the new code, with an ap- 
pendix of new articles and of all articles modi- 
fied by the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education. A supplement gives the syllabus 
for the present year, the papers set at the 
certificate examination last Christmas, the 
circular to inspectors issued by the Education 
Department in January, 1878, and a variety of 
other useful information. The book consists 
of 120 pages, is well arranged, and clearly 
printed. The explanatory notes by Mr. Thomas 
Griffiths, of St. Matthew’s Schools, Walworth, 
help to make the work a complete guide to those 
concerned with elementary education. The 
Manual is intended to be an annual publication. 


WE have received the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, held 
at Oxford last year. The volume is edited by 
the secretaries, Mr. H. R. Tedder, librarian of 
the Athenseum Club, and Mr. E. C. Thomas, 
late librarian of the Oxford Union Society, and 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. The 
papers were noticed in these columns at the 
time of the meeting (Athen., October 5th and 
12th, 1878). 

Tue American Library Journal (Triibner & 
Co.) is in a similar form to that of the Trans- 
actions of the Library Association. The number 
for July—August, which has been sent to us, 
contains the addresses delivered and the pro- 
ceedings at the Library Conference held at 
Boston in June and July. 

WE have received a copy of Dr. C. J. Hansen’s 
éloge on Vondel (Antwerp, Mertens; Haarlem, 
De Graaff), the great national poet of Holland, 
delivered on the 5th of February last, the 
three hundredth anniversary of Vondel’s death. 

WE have on our table Bankruptcy Legislation 
and Defaulters in the Legal Profession (Causton 
& Sons),—The Aineid of Virgil, by J. D. Long 
{Boston, Lockwood),—A Rhythmic-Prose Trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Aineid, by H. H. Pierce 
(Lippincott), — P. Vergilii Maronis Aineidos, 
edited by L. Schmitz (Collins),—The Fifth Book 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis, by J. T. White (Long- 
mans),—Symbol Geography, by A. J. D. (5 
Tinsley & Co.),—Elementary Lessons on Sounw 
by Dr. W. H. Stone (Macmillan),—The Mode 
Locomotive Engineer, by M. Reynolds (Lock- 
wood),—Origin of the Laws of Nature, by Sir E. 
Beckett (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge), — The Solar Illumination of the Solar 
System, by C. Simon (Williams & Norgate),— 
Man’s Moral Nature, by R. M. Bucke (Triibner), 
—The Middle Temple (Abram & Sons),—Con- 
versations on Art Methods, by T. Couture (New 
York, Putnam), — The [rish Commercial and 
Railway Gazetteer, by J. E. Leggatt (M‘Cor- 
quodale & Co.),—NScientific and Practical Geome- 
try, by R. Rouse (Maxwell & Son),—The Life 
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and Perambulations of a Mouse (Griffith & 
Farran),—Great-Heart : and his Little Friends, 
by C. Clarke (Partridge),—The Dicers, Poems, 
by W. T. Washburn (New York, Haney & Co.), 
—Alice Vertin, by R. B. Slipper (Hamilton), 
—Olden Memories, by W. M. Wynch (Simpkin), 
—The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, 
Vol. I., by M. Heilprin (New York, Appleton 
& Co.),—The Child’s Life of Our Lord, by 8. G. 
Stock (Marcus Ward),—The Second Coming of 
Our Lord, by Rev. C. Giles (Lippincott),—The 
General Epistles of St. Peter and St. John, by 
E. H. Plumptre (Cambridge Warehouse),—The 
English Greek Testament, by T. Newberry (Bag- 
ster),—An Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
by the Rev. Dr. MacEvilly (Dublin, Gill),— 
Muslicheddin Sddi's Aphorismen und Sinnge- 
dichte, by Dr. W. Bacher (Strasbourg, Triibner), 
—Le Judaisme, by E. Coypel (Paris, Leroux),— 
Our Stratifikationens Spor, by Dr. T. Kjerulf 
(Christiania, Jensens),—Premier Essai sur la 
Génése du Langage et le Mystére Antique, by 
P. L. F. Philastre (Paris, Leroux),—and Rome 
et Démétrius, by Le P. Pierling (Paris, Leroux). 
Among New Editions we have George Moore, 
by S. Smiles, LL.D. (Routledge),—Misses and 
Matrimony, by Lieut.-Col. W. W. Knollys 
Maxwell),— Cruise of the Silver Cloud, by W. 

orwell (Blackie), — A Hand-Book of School 
Management, by P. W. Joyce (Dublin, Gill),— 
and Fragments of Science, 2 vols., by J. Tyndall 
Longmans). Also the following Pamphlets : 

ijt, by H. S. Cooper (G. Street),—The Cape 
and South Africa (Stanford),—Narrative of the 
Declaration of War by Chili against Bolivia and 
Peru (Waterlow),—Farming, by J. Mangold- 
wurzel (Ridgway),—The Truth on Albania and 
the Albanians, by W. Effendi (National Press 
Agency, Limited),—Story of St. Giles’s Cathedral 
Church, Edinburgh, by W. Chambers (Cham- 
bers),—and Free Libraries and Newsrooms, by 
J. D. Mullins (Sotheran). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Farrar’s (Canon) Life and Work of St. Paul, 2 vols. 8vo. 24/ 
Hitchen’s (Rey. J. H.) Leg Men of Scripture, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Wordsworth’s (C.) Some Remarks on the Essay by Dr. 
Lightfoot on the Christian Ministry, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Fue Art and Archaeology. 
Brash’s (R. R.) The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the 
Gaedhil in the British Islands, edited by G. M. Atkin- 
son, 4to. 30/ half bd. 


History and Biography. 

Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-1878, commencing from the Second Vol. of Sir J. 
Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy War,’ Vol. 2, 8vo. 20/ cl. 

Marshall's (G. W.) The Genealogist’s Guide to Printed Pedi- 
grees, 8vo. 27/ cl. 

Tait (Catharine and Craufurd), Wife and Son of Archibald 
Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury, a Memoir, edited 
by Rev. W. Benham, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Science, 

Reade’s (T. M.) Chemical Denudation in Relation to Geo- 
logical Time, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Clyde’s (J.) Rudiments of the Latin Language, complete, 2/ 

Harte’s (Bret) The Twins of Table Mountain, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Macquoid’s (K. 8.) The Berkshire Lady, a Romance, 10/6 cl. 

Miller’s (W.) Wintering in the Riviera, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Mill’s (C.) Attic Nights, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Stowe’s (H. B.) Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives, 
cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Talbot’s (F.) Sophie Crewe, a Novel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Whitehurst’s (F. F.) Hark - away! Sketches of Hunting, 
Coaching, Fishing, &c., cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Yonge’s (C. 6.) Short English Grammar for Use of Schools, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 








A METRICAL EXPERIMENT. 
A SHIMMER of green and gold on the maple is 
playing, 
The torches of spring are seen in the chestnut- 
tree ; 
Gay mimic of old King Frost, the thorn is arraying 
A canopy snow-besprent for my love and me. 


The linnet, and merle, and lark are piping and 
trilling 
In emulous strains that, still as they strive, agree: 
For listen, and through them all one secret is 
thrilling— 
And that is the secret, too, of my love and me. 
H, J. BUSHBY, 








SEVERN AND KEATS. 


L 

From the letters of Joseph Severn to Charles 
Brown we collect the following extracts, which 
will be of interest to Keats scholars and admirers 
of that poet. 

Words of which the reading is more or less 
conjectural are preceded by a +; those added 
to complete the sense are enclosed in square 


brackets [ 
Rome, May 2nd, 1821. 


I have great pleasure in introducing to you 
this gentleman—Mr. William Ewing—for his 
kind services to our poor Keats and myself. 
Altho’ we came here strangers to him, he 
gave us all the attention of an old friend, and 
that of the most valuable kind. You will 
remember my mention of a gentleman who 
sought all over Rome for an tice Jelly when 
it was told me none could be got. It was this 
gentleman who procured one, and who rendered 
me many other like services on the like dreadfull 
occasions. JI had no other soul to help me. 
Except Dr. Clark and myself, he saw more of 
Keats than any one—he will inform you on many 
points, as yet, too dreadfull for me to write. I 
am still compleatly unnerved when I look upon 
poor Keats’s death ; it still hangs upon me like 
a horrible dream. You will find this gentleman 
to possess extraordinary skill as a Sculptor—his 
works in Ivory are to me the most beautiful 


things of the kind I ever saw...... 
Rome, July 17th, 1821. 
eases You see on the approach of the hot and 


dangerous weather I shall be obliged to go away, 
and that without placing a Stone on poor Keats’s 
grave. . Allhis papers I have sent to you, packed 
for safety in a Box of divers things belonging to 
my old friend and Master Mr. Bond. I chose 
this from many as the safest way—they will 
arrive in London about August or Septem- 


r. 

Mr. Taylor has written me of his intention 
to write some remembrances of our Keats. This 
is a kind thought of his, and I reverence this 
good man—nothing can be more interesting than 
to have the beautiful character of Keats de- 
scribed and appreciated. If it can be made 
known to the English, his memory will be 
cherished by them, not more for his Genius than 
for his English nature. I begin to think of 
him without pain—all the harsh horror of his 
death is fast subsiding from my mind. Some- 
times a delightful glance of his life about the 
time when I first knew him will take possession 
of me and keep me speculating on and on to 
some passage in the ‘Endymion.’ (I am fortunate 
to have a copy of this—it is Dr. Clark’s—the 
last also.) Here I find many admirers—aye, 
real ones—of his Poetry. This is a very great 
pleasure to me. I have many most agreeable 
conversations about him—but that only with 
classical scholars. The ‘Lamia’ is the greatest 
favourite. 

I have been most sadly harassed about my 
picture for the Royal Academy, for this reason, 
—I have received notice to send it by the 10th of 
August. Now this is a month sooner than I 
expected...... so that I have sent it unfinished 
without any delay. Now this has been an 
unfortunate point, more particularly as I am ill, 
out of spirits, and friendless—most of the kind 
fellows here have gone to Naples or elsewhere— 
so that I am left to brood over the loss of poor 
Keats’s company and above—his advice. 

You will recollect, my dear Brown, a mention 
of me (not with the greatest kindness or charity) 
at Mr. Hilton’s house. Keats spoke several 
times of this with very great pain, from the fear 
that something of the same spirit might keep 
back my Pension. He told me it was one of 
the meanest said things he ever knew, and at 
the same time made me promise that I would 
explain to Mr. Taylor the whole affair—that I 
would write in such a manner as to persuade 
Mr. Taylor to use his greatest influence in my 





behalf with Mr. Hilton. He said, ‘‘I am sure 








Hilton will take up your case on my account 
Now promise me you will do this. I have been 
long brooding over it, and think this 
H. will keep you without your Pension—or 
to do so—I know he will—so that this +curseq 
dying of mine will have been to your logs.” 
This was but a short time before his death, | 
have written to Mr. Taylor about my present 
concern, but not of the affair past—I have stij} 
thought it better not mentioned—tnor would 
I say about it now, but it seems hard I must ryp 
the risk of my picture’s non-arrival in time from 
the notice sent me by Hilton. Keats foresay 
most keenly, and his words come strong upon me, 
How, my dear Brown, shall I do in this ?....., 
Above all things pray answer (paper torn) letters, 
Tell me how the sad finish of poor Keats affected 
his enemies—tell me about his friends--tel] me 
about Miss B. I have been once or twice almost 
writing to her. Only think, my dear Brown, 
I have known nothing from England since poor 
Keats’s death—O yes, one very kind letter from 


I have likewise got in [hand] a small whole. 
length of my poor Keats ; it is from a recollec. 
tion of him at your house, I think the last time 
I saw him there—he was reading, the book on 


his knee...... 
Rome, Sept. 19th, 1821, 


ares Why, my dear Brown, what sad affair is 
this? I know not what to say in it, except this, 
that you are the only one to write Keats’s 
Memoir—at least to describe his character. | 
have the greatest respect for the talent and good 
heart of Mr. Taylor—his exertions for poor 
Keats when all was hopeless—the publication 
of his Books, &c., set his (him?) down as a most 
noble friend—{that] he loved Keats is certain, 
to have made all these sacrifices, but did not feel 
the delicacy of his mind, I hope and trust you 
will reconcile this dispute. It seems to me your 
seeing the memoir is the only way to compleat 
it—that Mr. Taylor’s and your own idea of 
Keats’s character will be compleat, but certainly 
not one without the other. I would say consult 
Richards too—he was inferior to no one in the 
estimation of Keats. He will give some valu- 
able scraps. Keats’s genius and character must 
make a most beautiful book, as a book alone— 
not in making a compleat poet, or even com- 
paring him to others, but in describing and 
tracing the progress of Genius from nature to 
Art, and then to their union. I can see all this 
with immense pleasure. I can recollect him 
before he had that delicate perception for Art, 
when he talked and felt only nature—and I can 
recollect his knowledge of Art to have beea 
greater than any one J ever knew. Then his 
English nature is a subject most grateful. I 
don’t know whether to prefer his heart or his 
soul—but pardon me; I can only think of him 
and paint him. You must not ask me for con- 
tributions for this work, except it be from my 
painting. I am not master of words to show 
what I feel or think. I recollect a point which 
may be known to you, perhaps. Keats men- 
tioned to me many times in our ‘voyage his 
desire to write the story of Sabrina, and to have 
connected it with some points in the English 
history and character. He would sometimes 
brood over it with immense enthusiasm, and 
recite the story from Milton’s ‘Comus’ in a 
manner that I will remember to the end of my 
days. Do you [know] the sonnet beginning, 
Bright star, would I were stedfast as thou art ? . 
He wrote this down in the ship—it is one of his 
most beautiful things. I will send it, if you 
have it not—at present I have lent the book in 
which he wrote it, or I would send it. Why 
how singular that none of you can +lament out 
his Epitaph. I agree with you that more 
should [be] written than the line he desired. 
This morning my friend and myself visited poor 
Keats’s grave. It is still covered with grass and 
flowers, and remains quiet and undisturbed. 
The place where he lies is one of the most 
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romantic I know—but I won’t send you my 
bungling descriptions, but I will send a small 
icture of it. On our return home I thought 
of another “‘record” to him—a Greek seat, 
with his solitary lyre standing against it, but 
[ will draw it. You see this is a seat vacant, 
such as the Greeks used in their (paper torn). 
It would say—Here is his seat and his Lyre but 


(paper torn) not beneath. Tell me how you 
like this. 1 am delighted with it...... 


Rome, Jan. Ist, 1822. 

_.ee1 have received a copy of the Monody on 
Keats. I find many beauties in it, but is it not 
a pity so much beauty should be scattered about, 
without the balancing of lights and shades, or 
the oppositions of colours? In this poem there 
is such a want of repose,—you are continually 
longing to know what he will be at. It gave 
me great pleasure as a tribute to poor Keats’s 
memory. 

The picture of poor Keats is in a fair way. 
[ have put in your accurate drawing, but I seem 
to want that beautiful cast of him there is in 
London. I cannot finish without, and have 
named it amongst many things to be sent out to 


The grave stone is advanced, but not up 
yet. I cannot well recollect the Greek Lyre, so 
that they wait for the Drawings from London. 
I liked the Inscription much, and it shall be 
done exactly. 

I have some hair of our poor Keats, and have 
been waiting for a friend to bring it to London. 
I have thought of a little conceit, as a present 
to poor Miss Brawn—to make" a Broach in 
form of my Greek Lyre, and make the strings of 
poor Keats's hair, but I cannot find any work- 
man to do it...... 

I shall not send a drawing of poor Keats I 
intend for you, but reserve it until I have the 
happiness to meet you. 

Rome, 26th Oct., 1822, 

eee I am just about putting up the grave 
stone to our Keats. This delay has been occa- 
sioned by the want of the Drawings of the Greek 
Lyre. I could not proceed without them—they 
are accurate outlines I made from the beautiful 
Lyre in the Museum of London, and they have 
at last arrived. I am sorry, my dear Brown, 
that you are not here with me to share- this 
deep-thinking office. I would have been gratified, 
for I still long to talk with some one Friend 
about our poor Keats. Yesterday I visited his 
grave, which is still covered with Flowers and 
Grass. I was in company with some German 
Artists and Poets—they seemed much affected 
with my recital of Keats’s fate—and of Shelly’s 
too. 

This stone is to have simply the Greek Lyre, 
with half the strings not tied. On the upper 
part will be a bit of Oak and Myrtle, and under, 
his name, the date when he died, and his age. 
I say it is to have these, but it is only my own 
idea. To say the truth, I did not like yours— 
you seem’d to have anticipated so. By (but?) tell 
me if you approve of this of mine, though I fear 
it will be accomplished before you write. It will 
be rather an expensive concern, tho’ the friends 
here of mine, mostly Artists, who are delighted 
with Keats’s works, offered to subscribe, but 
this I won't allow. I shall make it out some- 
how. Yet I will have it handsome, even for my 
own credit as an artist, as well as my other feel- 
ings. I understand that the Life is advertised. 
I wrote to Mr. Taylor, but have never received 
any answer—tell me if you know as to this. I 
would like to know if I have given offence to 
Taylor—tell me if you correspond with him...... 
{am now occupied on a picture for the Somerset 
House Exhibition...... I shall also send Keats’s 
portrait...... 

[ have not heard of Shelly’s ashes—how shall 
Ido? Tell me on this point, and you shall find 
me apt...... I have not shaken hands with one 
mutual friend of mine and Keats’s since I left 
England. You can’t think of this, my dear 
Brown, at least not feel it...... 





Rome, Dec. 7th, 1822. 
anita I had just given my directions about poor 
Keats’s Grave Stone. Your mention of your still 
existing wish for the Epitaph as it stood made 
me all consent. I saw the superiority of it—it 
is doing so. 

I am all anxiety to know about poor Miss 
Brawn. Pray tell me this, if you have more 
accounts. 

I shall be most ravenous by May to have a 
sight of you. What must regulate the time is 
the finishing my ‘Alexander,’ after the ‘Greek 
Shepherds’ now going on. This, with ‘ Falstaff,’ 
and I hope Keats’s portrait, will be in the Ex- 
hibition next Summer in London...... 

Did you ever have poor Keats’s papers ? Know 
you about the Life? Taylor is going to publish, 
after all. He has never written to me—is this 


Poor Shelly’s ashes have arrived. When I 
get out, I will conduct them to the grave, with 
the respect due to the Friend of Keats. I have 
not yet heard from Hunt or Lord Murray...... 

Have you got a spare copy of the ‘ Lamia’ or 
the ‘Endymion’? I have been cheated out of 
mine, and Iam so vexed to be without. My 
friend Mr. Gott (the Sculptor who had a Gold 
Medal with me) is doing something from ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ and I have a drawing going on from ‘St. 
Agnes’ Eve.’ Pray think of us. 

Rome, Jan, 2ist, 1823. 

I have just returned from the Funeral 
of poor Shelly. Much delay had taken place 
from the difficulty of placing the remains 
together. You must know a new Burial 
Ground has been made, well walled in, to 
protect us Heretics against the Catholics, who 
had most wantonly defaced many of the Protes- 
tant Tombs. The old Ground they would not 
wall, because it would spoil the view of the 
Pyramid of Cajus Cestius, so this new one is 
given, and the old one protected with a Ditch, 
and with an order that no more shall be burried 
there. Now here was the difficulty. Shelly’s 
ashes were not permitted to [be] placed in the 
Old Ground where his Child lay, so that we were 
driven to the alternate (sic) of the new place, and 
of disintering the Bones of the Child and placing 
them together ; but even this was frustrated, 
after [ had got permission to do it, for, on open- 
ing the grave, we discovered a Skeleton of 54 feet. 
Yet it appeared to be under the Stone, so that 
some mistake must have been made in placing 
the Stone. To search further we dare not, for 
it was in the presence of many respectful but 
wondering Italians—nay, I thought it would 
have been a doubtful and horrible thing to dis- 
turb any more Strangers’ Graves in a Foreign 
Land. So we proceeded very respectfully to 
deposit poor Shelly’s ashes alone. There were 
present General Cockburn, Sir C. Sykes, Messrs. 
Kirkupp, Westmacott, Scoles, Freeborn, and 
the Revs. W. Cook and Burgess. These two 
gentlemen, with myself, wished it to be done 
solemnly and decently, so the Box was inclosed 
in a coftin, and it was done altogether as by the 
hands of Friends. 

My next sad office is to place poor Keats’s 
Grave Stone, which is not yet done. I hope this 
week it will be finished. I shall put some Ever- 
greens round it—of course it is in the Old 
Ground. 

I was going to make a proposition to you. 
There is now here, living with me, a young 
English Sculptor named Gott, of most rare and 
delicate genius, who from his first coming to 
Rome (7 months) has been ill with the Fever. 
He had a Gold Medal with me in the R.A., and 
is now sent here (pensioned like myself) by Sir 
J. Lawrence. On his account I am going to ask 
your advice about a little Monument to Keats, 
more worthy him than ours, to be placed (if it 
was thought better) in Hampstead Church. 
What gave me this Idea was the applications of 
several gentlemen to subscribe 20 guineas, &c., 
for this purpose. I have no doubt it might 
be done. The Subject of a Basso-rilievo was 


this which I thought. ‘Our Keats sitting, 
habited in a simple Greek Costume,—he has 
half strung his Lyre, when the Fates seize him. 
One arrests his arm, another cuts the thread, 
and the third pronounces his Fate.” Gott is 
very pleased with this Idea, and thinks he could 
make a fine thing of it. Another thing—I know 
his works would have pleased so much Keats’s 
taste. It will give him spirits, also, since he finds 
his income too small to support his Wife and 
2 Children. Tell me how you take this— 
think of it charitably. If any further than the 


plain stone is placed over Shelly, pray let him . 


do it...... 








MRS. SHELLEY'S COPY OF ‘QUEEN MAB.’ 
38, Marlborough Hill, August 18, 1879. 

Benratu the dedication to Harriet in this 
copy are the following words in Shelley’s 
writing :— 

‘Count Stobendorf was about to marry a 
woman, who attracted solely by his fortune, 
proved her selfishness by deserting him in 
prison.” 

These words are very carefully written in ink, 
while Shelley’s inscriptions inside the two covers 
are scrawled hastily in pencil. In the extract 
from Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue which you give 
in your issue of the 16th of August, 1879, the 
auctioneers are wrong in one point. The first 
passage in verse is, like the second, a quatrain, 
the second line being 

The smile none else might understand, 
not 

The smile none else might render ; 
but the end paper has been refastened into the 
book, and the final syllable stand is hidden, 
though the word left to sight is quite clearly 
under, not render. 

The catalogue describes the book as ‘‘ privately 
printed without a title-page.” Is it necessary 
to record that this copy wants the title-page? 
The title-page and imprint have been cut out 
with a knife, as usual with Shelley’s presentation 
copies of ‘ Queen Mab.’ 

H. Buxton Forman. 








PROF. GEORGE LONG. 

On Thursday, August 14th, at the cemetery of 
Chichester, were interred the mortal remains 
of Prof. George Long. On such occasions as 
this public feeling is mostly silent ; yet it seems 
natural that something should be said when so 
notable a man is carried to his grave. 

Born with the century, George Long was 
a fellow labourer with some of the greatest 
and best of its spirits. It were trifling to 
dwell here and now upon his early honours ; 
suffice it to say that, having taught himself 
Greek, he was elected, when still a youth, 
with Macaulay to the highest Greek and 
Latin scholarship in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; that he became first Chancellor's 
medallist, and at once received a fellowship at 
Trinity College. He plunged forthwith into 
work, and worked to the last. First, America 
called him over to be het professor in Virginia. 
When called to the English bar he so mastered 
the principles of law, especially of Roman law, 
that the benchers of the Middle Temple made 
him their Lecturer on Jurisprudence. 

As the working spirit, together with Lord 
Brougham and other great names, of the famous 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, it 
was George Long who edited, among other jour- 
nals, the Penny Magazine and Penny Cyclopedia 
from beginning to end—those first beginnings of 
a more excellent way in popular culture. He 
was also one of the editors of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Classica.”” The late Emperor Napoleon owned 
his obligation to Prof. Long for the light which 
had been thrown by him on the doings and 
writings of Ceesar. 

But though Roman law was what he felt he 
had mastered most, it was in the charms of 








divine philosophy that he found his last and 
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best delight. How beautifully has he rendered 
into our mother tongue the splendid common 
sense of Epictetus and the wisdom of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius! His philosophy was 
thoroughly practical. In his last months of 
unusual pain he said he could now understand 
better than before what the Stoics meant, for 
that he himself was developing powers of 
endurance which he had little imagined that he 
possessed. In all his pain no pain seemed to 
trouble him so much as the trouble which he 
was giving to those who nursed him. 
W. B. Purtror, 
Vicar of South Bersted, Sussex. 








THE HON. EDMUND V. WYATT EDGELL. 


Wuen the news reached England of the 
decisive victory near Ulundi, the public were 
relieved to hear that only one officer and ten 
men had fallen—apparently a trifling loss to 
attain so important a result. Some sympathy 
was excited when the daily papers announced 
that the gallant young officer killed was heir to 
an ancient title and considerable estates. But 
the public heard nothing of him save that he was 
young and gallant, a man of good promise and 
of bright hopes. The correspondents of the 
daily papers said nothing about him, though he 
was so tragically marked out by a cruel fate. 
And yet there were very few men in the British 
army about whom more could be said, and none 
whose loss could be more serious both to his 
profession and his country. Capt. Wyatt Edgell 
was indeed a young man of fashion, a man of 
pleasure, who devoted both time and attention 
to the amusements common in his rank and his 
profession. But any one who met him even 
once in society could not but be impressed with 
the force and vivacity of his conversation, with 
the wideness of his information, with the depth 
of his studies. These qualities attracted any 
educated man who came into contact with him, 
and thus he made a series of friends during his 
service who looked on him at first as a strange 
and wonderful cavalry officer, and then found in 
him an admirable companion and a rare friend. 
Though he was educated at Eton, and for a while 
at Christ Church, the real basis of his culture lay 
in an intimate and curious knowledge of French 
literature and philosophy. Changes of religion 
among his nearest relatives led him to study 
theological controversy, which he mastered so 
thoroughly as to be able to confute from his 
own reading the professed clergy who had in- 
fluenced his kin. He went, indeed, far beyond 
their narrow questions, and knew philosophy 
thoroughly, especially the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. The French writers of this 
period had well determined his tastes in litera- 
ture. He loved the classical drama, and was one 
of the few who still read and admired Addison’s 
‘Cato.’ He knew Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
peedists thoroughly. He took from them their 
admiration for Latin poetry, which he studied 
so carefully that Seneca and Silius Italicus were 
as familiar to him as Virgil and Horace. His 
quotations from these obscure poets would have 
taken aback many a professor of Latin. Con- 
stant residence in Paris made him a real lover of 
French life, of French plays, and French dinners, 
above all of French politesse. Of late years he 
had taken up new pursuits. In his long leaves 
he journeyed far and wide to acquaint himself 
with national character, and, above all, with the 
comparative study of religions. Thus he went 
lately through Russia and Persia, made his way 
into some of the most sacred religious services 
of the Persian sects, and rode through to Schiraz 
in the depth of winter. He had planned an ex- 
pedition to Timbuctoo, and had his life been 
Yaga he would doubtless have made his way into 
the interior of the African continent. Finding 
too much time on his hands last year he read for 
the Staff College, and, though disliking pure 
mathematics and drawing, forced his way in by 
his splendid knowledge of languages and his 





general talent. But he threw it up at once 
when he found his regiment going into active 
service. Among other studies he had taken to 
ey had read largely in modern constitutional 
istory, and had contested Northamptonshire as 
a thoroughgoing Liberal. He meant to take his 
place in the House and devote his maturer life 
to the public interests of his country. His 
family seat (Stanford Hall, near Rugby) would 
have been the meeting place of sportsmen, of 
politicians, of literary men—of all that was good 
and instructing in every class of good society. 
And apart from all his acquirements as a 
courtly soldier, a fearless rider, a good shot, an 
accomplished linguist, a profound philosopher, 
a brilliant talker, there was a personal fascina- 
tion about him, a largeness of heart, an un- 
ostentatious generosity, which made him a unique 
friend, and one never to be replaced among those 
who loved him. J. P. Mawarry. 








THE TRANSLATIONS OF ‘ DON QUIXOTE.’ 


In a previous article (Athen. No. 2698, July 
12th) we defended Shelton, the first English 
translator of the ‘Don Quixote,’ from the charge 
made against him by Jarvis that he had trans- 
lated from an Italian version, and not direct 
from the Spanish original. Besides the evidence 
which we then adduced to show that Jarvis for 
his own purpose had wilfully maligned Shelton, 
we propose now to bring such testimony as 
Shelton himself has left us, and which will for 
ever set all doubt at rest on the questions that 
have been raised. 

Those of our readers who possess the edition of 
1612 will find on the margin in several places, 
spread over six or seven different chapters— 
between vii. and xxii.—certain mysterious figures 
following several ill-spelled Spanish words. 
For example, in chapter vii. we find ‘‘ bu- 
cardo pan de trastigo, 47.” The mistakes in 
these words are known among printers as 
‘* literals,” or errors of the press. The cor- 
rect spelling will be found on p. 47 of the 
Brussels edition of 1607, ‘‘ buscar pan de tras- 
trigo.” In chapter viii. Shelton has a foot-note 
to the effect that ‘‘ Caballero in Spanish is taken 
as well for a gentleman as for a knight, 58”; and 
on turning to p. 58 of the Brussels edition we 
find the celebrated controversy between the 
Biscayan and Don Quixote, in which the former 
gets into a hot rage on account of the doubt 
contained in the words of the Don, ‘‘si fueras 
caballero,” the Biscayan knowing nothing of and 
caring less for knight-errantry, but pluming 
himself much on his being a gentleman. In 
chapter x. we come on the words “‘ arcaduzed 
Noria, 76,” and at p. 76 we tind ‘‘ arcaduz de 
noria.” And, only to cite two more cases, in 
chapter xx. are the words, ‘‘ Porque la boca de 
la Bozina esta lucina de la cabeza, 168,” the 
printer’s error being in the eighth word of the 
sentence, where ‘‘lucina” occurs for encima; 
and in the same chapter, where the devil is 
spoken of as ‘‘ que todo le annasca, 171,” for 
‘toda lo anasca,” the numbers 168 and 171 
corresponding to pp. 168 and 171 in the 
Brussels edition, where the words, correctly 
spelled, will be found. These quotations are 
sufficient to show that the original text used by 
our translator was, as we have said, that printed 
at Brussels in 1607. If, however, no other evi- 
dence were forthcoming, it might be objected 
that certain memoranda in the margin of a book 
do not necessarily prove that the text of that 
book was used by a translator, but that on a 
certain page would be found certain words, the 
meaning of which was not fully known to the 
writer, but which he would proceed to ascertain 
at some convenient season. Such an objection, 
no doubt, would be fair, though somewhat far 
fetched. It happens, however, that there are 
certain emendations in the Brussels text which 
are not to be found in any other, except in what 
is known as the London edition of 1738, which 
was indebted to the Brussels second edition 
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of 1610 for nearly all its ‘“ readings.” Jp 
chapter xxxix., for instance, we read of the 
treaty which Pope Pius V. “ made with 
Venice and Spain.” Venice is omitted by 
Jarvis and also by Franciosini, which is an jp. 
cidental proof that the Italian version was not 
made from the same text as that used by Shelton 
One more instance must suffice. In chapter xii. 
we are supplied with the name of the ‘ renegade” 
who helped the captive to escape with the 
beautiful Zorayda. ‘‘ Morrenago (so was the 
renegade called).” The words in parenthesig 
were first used by the Brussels reprint, which 
are, of course, adopted by Shelton, but they do 
not occur in the version of Franciosini; they 
appear in the London edition of 1738, and itis 
just likely that Jarvis translated from that well- 
known, respectable reprint. It undeniably adds 
to the evidence that Shelton used the Brussels 
copy, whilst we are more than ever confirmed 
in the opinion that Franciosini did not use the 
text followed by Shelton. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that Morrenago is simply a 
blunder for mi renegado, and how it came to 
be made by the first and best of all the readers 
of the original editions is difficult to imagine. 

The use, however, to be made of Shelton’s 
memoranda is to bear him witness that his 
translation was, as he declares, hastily made, 
and that it went to press without his knowledge, 
certainly without his revision. We may also 
take note of the care which Shelton took to 
obtain a correct rendering of certain words which 
he jotted down in the margin of his MS. as he 
continued his work, intending to look up their 
meaning at a subsequent time. That Shelton 
did not revise the proofs of his translation is 
obvious from these jottings being retained as 
if they were part of the work, but it is made 
absolutely certain when we observe the illiterate 
spelling of the words in Shelton’s quotations. 

Whatcharacter Mr. Blunt played in the printing 
of the first part without Shelton’s consent may 
remain for further consideration. That the 
second part is not the work of him who trans- 
lated the first is easy of proof to those who will 
compare the workmanship of both for them- 
selves. We have been not a little gratified 
with the result of our discussions ; the interest 
taken in the subject has exceeded our expecta- 
tion, and certainly is good augury for the 
reception which awaits the forthcoming new 
translation, which was the occasion of our article 
a month ago. 

The edition of 1733, kindly sent to us by 
Mr. Deffett Francis, proves to be two volumes, 
bound in one, of the first part only of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ It is not a new translation, but a poor 
revision of Shelton. From certain warm expres- 
sions of disapproval to be found in his preface 
it is more than likely that this vamper-up of old 
books did not know that he was mending not 
Thomas Shelton, but John Philips. The pre- 
face, however, is of value for two things—it 
separates the work of Blunt, who was responsible 
for the translation of the second part, from the 
work of Shelton in the first ; and it points to 
the hidden beauties of Cervantes, expressing at 
the same time the belief that ‘‘ hardly one in 
fifty hath a true taste of the author's perform- 
ance,” a remark which we hope to see made 
inapplicable to our own time. 


Your correspondent Mr. J. Defiett Francis 
(Atheneum, Aug. 16th, p. 208) is mistaken in 
thinking the ‘‘ Cleopatra” he has found men: 
tion of has anything to do with Shakspeare. The 
book the lady read in spectacles was a romance 
by G. de Costes de la Calprende, which was 
translated into English by Robert Loveday, and 
published under the title of ‘‘ Hymen's Preeludia; 
or, Love’s Master-piece, Being that so much 
admired Romance intituled Cleopatra.” The 
edition I possess is folio, 1687. Lowndes says 
that there is a folio of 1668, and a 12mo. 8 vols., 
1731. Epwarp PEACOCK. 
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Literary Grossip. 

We hear that a new weekly journal, de- 
yoted to politics and literature, may shortly 
pe expected to make its appearance in London. 

Ay important suggestion as to the mode 
of cataloguing the additions to the British 

aseum Library is under the consideration of 
the authorities there. It is proposed to sub- 
stitute printing for the method of copying 
now in use, and to offer to the public copies 
of the slips so printed, amounting to about 

60,000 a year, for an annual subscription of 
five guineas a copy. The value of such a list 
of books to all engaged in literature, and 
especially to bibliographers and librarians, is 
obvious. In the course of a few years, if not 
at first, such a list ought to become the annual 
standard of excellence to which all other libra- 
ries in their degrees should be brought. 

Tae Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth 
Palace, will be closed for six weeks from the 
end of August. 

Sir Jonn Lerevre, K.C.B., for twenty-five 
years Clerk of the Parliaments, who died at 
Margate on Tuesday last, was known in litera- 
ture as the translator of several Dutch and 
Danish stories. He was a most accomplished 
linguist, and also one of the founders of the 
Political Economy Club. He died in his 
eighty-third year. His son, Mr. G. 8. Lefevre, 
M.P., was to have presided over the Economic 
Section of the British Association, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by his father’s sudden 
illness and death. 

Tue Duke of Leinster has given the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts access 
to his valuable archives, which contain many 
unique documents connected with the Geral- 
dines and the famous Earls of Kildare. The 
next Report of the Commission will contain a 
detailed account cf these interesting historic 
materials by John T. Gilbert, F.S.A., editor 
of the ‘ Fac-similes of the National MSS. of 
Ireland,’ published by command of Her 
Majesty. 

Four portions of basalt slabs, with a figure 
in the Assyrian style and inscriptions in bas- 
relief, found at the top of a staircase on the 
site of the ancient Carchemish by Mr. Hender- 
son, Consul at Aleppo, have arrived at the 
British Museum. 

We notice in the papers the announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. Joseph Gurney, for 
many years shorthand writer to the House of 
Lords and Treasurer of the Religious Tract 
Society. Mr. Gurney was an earnest Bible 
student, and was a pioneer in the work of the 
modern revision of the authorized version. 
For nearly thirty years he has been engaged 
in this work. Besides ‘The Annotated Para- 
graph Bible,’ which was prepared under his 
auspices, he has recently published under his 
initials (“ J, G.’’) a ‘Revised Bible,’ which 
embodies, so far as translation is concerned, 
most of the accepted results of modern 
scholarship. 

THE papers also announce the death of the 
Rey. W. Gill on the 14th, at the age of sixty-six. 
He had been for twelve years a missionary at 
Raratonga, in the Pacific, and was the author 
of much work on the languages and ethnology 
of Polynesia, in which department his loss 
will be sensibly felt. 

We are requested to state that an exhibi- 





tion of 30/. a year for two years has been 
awarded from the Gilchrist Trust to Miss 
Dawes, for her success in the first B.A. exami- 
nation of the University of London. Miss 
Dawes was in the Honour division at the 
matriculation last January and obtained a 
Girton scholarship in June. She has been 
educated at Newton House, Surbiton. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HA. have in course 
of publication a work from the pen of Prof. 
Tanner, which will be of especial interest at a 
time like the present, when the difficulties 
associated with agriculture are claiming 80 
much attention. Under the title of ‘Jack’s 
Education ; or, How He learnt Farming,’ the 
value of Government aid in promoting the 
study of the principles of agriculture, and 
the advantages which farmers may derive from 
such knowledge, are described in a very in- 
teresting but thoroughly practical manner. 

Messrs. Hurst & Brackett will shortly 
issue ‘Godwyn’s Ordeal,’ a novel by Mrs. 
John Kent Spender, in three volumes, and 
also ‘Records of a Stormy Life,’ in three 
volumes, from the pen of the author of 
‘Recommended to Mercy’ and other well- 
known stories. 

A NEW novel by Mr. Wilkie Collins, entitled 
‘ Jezebel’s Daughter,’ will be commenced early 
next month in the Weekly Irish Times, a 
Dublin journal. 

Messrs. Hansarp’s Monthly List of Parlia- 
mentary Papers for July comprises sixty-three 
Reports and Papers, forty-eight Bills, and 
forty Papers by Command. Among the Reports 
and Papers will be found a valuable scientific 
paper, viz., the Report and Evidence on Light- 
ing by Electricity. The Report of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for the Year 1878, 
and the Report and Evidence on the Question 
of Privilege, arising out of the Tower High 
Level Bridge Scheme, will also attract notice. 
It would add to the value of these papers if a 
list of Acts passed were appended to the list 
of Bills printed. Among the Papers by Com- 
mand we call attention to the Seventh Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, in 
two parts; to the Railway Returns for 1878, 
which show a continued falling off in the 
earning power of the mineral carrying trunk 
lines, with a continued increase in the earning 
power of the non-mineral carrying trunk lines ; 
to the Report and Evidence of the Thames 
Traffic Committee ; to the Statistical Abstract 
of the United Kingdom, 1864 to 1878 (No. 
261); and to the Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom for 1878. 

In the Hastings and St. Leonards Times a 
column has been set apart for notes and 
queries relating to local history and anti- 
quities and other similar matters. A portion 
of the Bucks Advertiser and Aylesbury News 
has for some years been devoted to such pur- 
poses. 

Mgssrs. CassELL, Petter & GALPIN pro- 
mise several important works for the coming 
season. Among them, besides those which 
we have already announced, are ‘ England : its 
People, Polity, and Pursuits, by T. H. S. 
Escott ; ‘Morocco: its People and Places,’ 
by Edmondo de Amicis, translated by C. 
Rollin-Tilton ; ‘ American Painters,’ by G. W. 
Sheldon ; ‘ Character Sketches from Dickens,’ 
consisting of six fac-simile reproductions of 
drawings by Fred. Barnard; ‘The Interna- 


tinal Portrait Gallery,’ containing portraits 
in colours ; ‘ With the Armies of the Balkans 
and at Gallipoli in 1877-8,’ by Lieut.-Col. 
Fife-Cookson ; ‘ Animal Life,’ by Dr. E. Perce- 
val Wright; ‘ Natural History of the Ancients,’ 
by the Rev. W. Houghton; and ‘ Cassell’s 
History of the Russo-Turkish War.’ 


THE same publishers announce the first 
volume of ‘The Encyclopsdic Dictionary,’ by 
Mr. Robert Hunter; the concluding part of 
‘Picturesque Europe’; a new and cheaper 
edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ with illustrations 
by Gustave Doré; the first volume of an 
illustrated geographical and historical descrip- 
tion of the chief places of interest in Great 
Britain and Ireland, called ‘Our Own Coun- 
try’; the second volume of the Magazine of 
Art, with an etching for frontispiece by H. 
Herkomer, A.K.A., and many other illustra- 
tions ; ‘Christ bearing Witness to Himself,’ 
by the Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., being the 
Donnellan Lectures for 1878-9; ‘The Patri- 
archs,’ by the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the 
Rev. Canon Norris, and ‘The Music of the 
Bible,’ by Dr. Stainer, reprinted from the 
‘Bible Educator’; the Quiver volume for 
1879; Cassell’s Family Magazine for 1879 ; 
‘The Sportsman’s Year-Book ’ for 1880 ; ‘ The 
Stock Exchange Year-Book’ for 1880; ‘The 
Educational Year-Book’ for 1880; the first 
volume of ‘Heroes of Britain in Peace and 
War,’ by Edwin Hodder ; Vols. III. and IV. 
of ‘The Countries of the World,’ by Dr. 
Robert Brown ; Vol. III. of ‘ Cassell’s New 
Natural History’; Vol. IT. of ‘Great Industries 
of Great Britain’; Vol. II. of ‘The Sea: 
its Stirring Story of Adventures, Peril, and 
Heroism,’ by F. Whymper; ‘Shorter Prose 
Works,’ by Prof. Henry Morley, being the 
fourth volume of Cassell’s “ Library of English 
Literature”; Vol. II. of ‘Science for All,’ 
edited by Dr. Robert Brown; five small 
volumes of a ‘‘ Commentary for Schools,” con- 
sisting of sume separate books of the ‘New 
Testament Commentary for English Readers,’ 
edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol; Vols. IX. and X. of Little Folks ; and 
the ‘ Little Folks’ Holiday Album.’ 


Messrs. CassEtt & Co. also promise ‘ The 
Practical Pigeon-Keeper,’ by Lewis Wright ; 
‘A Year’s Cookery,’ by Phyllis Browne ; 
‘Living Pages from Many Ages,’ by the 
author of ‘ Bright Sundays’ ; ‘ Little Hinges,’ 
by Madeline Bonavia Hunt ; ‘ Careless Kyts,’ 
by the late Charles Marshall; ‘ Matthew 
Mellowdew,’ ‘Paul Meggitt’s Delusion,’ and 
‘A Man Every Inch of Him,’ by the Rev. J. 
Jackson Wray; ‘Rays from the Realms of 
Nature,’ by the Rev. James Neil ; and several 
almanacs and annuals. 


WE hear that a new history of the county 
of Renfrew is projected by a Scottish firm. 
The editorship of the entire work and the 
writing of the archzological portion have been 
entrusted to a competent Scottish antiquary, 
while the historical division will be undertaken 
by a Scottish peer. 

A wNEw edition of Mr. Arch. M‘Kay’s 
‘History of Kilmarnock’ is in preparation. 
Besides new matter on the earlier history of 
the burgh, it will introduce an account of the 
Burns monument, with an appendix containing 





a list of the provosts, magistrates, and other 
officials from the earliest on record to those of 
| the present day. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Gordon is writing a history 
of Keith in Strathbogie, being an epitome of 
the compilations relating to that district made 
for his ‘ Province of Moray,’ which he has nearly 
finished. The work will contain biographical 
notices of local worthies, amongst whom are 
Ferguson the astronomer and James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald. 


Mr. ALEx. GarpNer, the enterprising 
Paisley publisher, announces a ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Scotsmen,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Irving, author of ‘ Annals of our Time.’ This 
compilation—of a class of which Scotland 
already possesses two extensive specimens in 
‘The Scottish Nation’ and ‘Chambers’s Lives 
of Eminent Scotsmen’—will embrace _bio- 
graphies of men who in early and later 
times have distinguished themselves in arms, 
the church, literature, travel, &c. 


THE death of Miss Elizabeth Taylor, the 
author of ‘Blindpits’ and ‘Quixtar, is an- 
nounced. She was a native of Dalkeith, near 
Edinburgh. 


‘My Lanp or Bevan,’ by Mrs, Leith 
Adams, after having appeared in All the Year 
Round, is just published in complete form by 
Mr. George Munro, of New York. 


THe Catalogue of the library of Spanish 
and Portuguese books bequeathed by George 
Ticknor to the Boston Public Library has 
at length been issued. The collection of 
Spanish and Portuguese literature already in 
the library is included in the Catalogue, which 
extends to over 470 large octavo pages, It is 
edited by Mr. James Lyman Whitney, who 
has added notes of considerable importance, 
and the whole Catalogue is a model of erudition 
and of careful painstaking. The Ticknor col- 
lection included 5,359 volumes. In an inter- 
esting prefatory notice the Trustees say :— 

“This collection of books made by Mr. Ticknor 
was begun at Madrid in the year 1817, and 
actively continued abroad and at home till 1852. 
Subsequent to this date only such books were 
added as his orders had previously been unable to 
secure. It has been said that his efforts to obtain 
Spanish books through his various agents in 
Europe and elsewhere raised their prices in all 
the great book-marts of the world. As a collec- 
tion it is remarkable for its completeness in all 
that pertains to Spanish literature and belles lettres. 
At the time it was collected no single library in 
Spain is said to have contained all the works 
which it possesses. Out of Spain, the Spanish 
library of the British Museum, the private collec- 
tion of Lord Holland, and that of the Imperial 
Library at Vienna are undoubtedly larger, if not 
so complete in the specialities of this library.” 

Cartes LAMB is just now upon the eve 
of making his appearance at Paris for the 
first time in a French translation. A collec- 
tion of the best of the Essays of Elia will in 
the forthcoming work be preceded by a bio- 
graphical and bibliographica] paper introduc- 
ing the English humourist to French readers. 
The translator is M. Louis Dépret, who has 
already shown his mastery of the nuances 
both of his own and of our language by his 
‘ Chez les Anglais,’ in which he evidenced his 
intimacy with writers so widely contrasted in 
their power as Shakspeare and Dickens, as 
well as by his sententious and axiomatic 
‘Comme Nous Sommes’ (the ows there mean- 
ing, of course, the French), a work which 
had the high honour of being “couronné par 
PAcadémie Francaise.” 


A History of the Franco-German War of 





1870-71, written in modern Hebrew, has just 
been published by M. Roller, of Paris. 

M. VALBERT of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
is M. Victor Cherbuliez. 


THE new Reading Room of the French 
National Library shows considerable im- 
provement on the system formerly adopted, 
but the reader fresh from the British Museum 
still feels sorely disappointed in many respects. 
Working hours are reduced, in all seasons, 
to six only, from 10 o’clock a.m. to 4 P.M. 
The supply of books is suspended after 3 
o’clock, and, above all, no general catalogue of 
the contents of the library is at the disposal 
of the reader. A few books of reference are to 
be found in the Reading Room, but nothing 
can replace the use of the catalogue in the hands 
of the reader. Hence discoveries of hidden 
treasures are quite hopeless. Books of capital 
interest are often omitted by bibliographers, and, 
of course, they cannot be found unless the list 
of an author’s works is within reach of the in- 
vestigator. The methodical order adopted by 
French librarians and booksellers is certainly 
less favourable to research than the simpler 
alphabetical order. The loss of time in hunt- 
ing after books, which may not be in the 
library at all, must be considerable, and would 
be avoided if the reader had the catalogue of 
the library under his eyes. One is almost 
ashamed to write a number of tickets, which, 
after giving a great deal of trouble to atten- 
dants and librarians, are returned with a cross 
on the back, indicating that the works asked 
for are not to be found in the huge collection. 
On the other hand, it is worthy of note that 
the Reading Room is open all the year round, 
even on Sundays, and is shut only during 
Easter week. 

Some additional rooms in the Maison 
Plantin, which two years ago the Municipality 
of Antwerp acquired as a museum, were 
opened to the public on Sunday last. 

THE new Fench books of the last fortnight 
are ‘ Le Pays de l’Honneur,’ by General Am- 
bert ; Michelet’s ‘ Histoire de France,’ in nine- 
teen volumes ; ‘ Dictionnaire Encyclopédique 
des Sciences Médicales,’ edited by A. De- 
chambre ; ‘Les Tribulations d’un Chinois en 
Chine,’ by Jules Verne ; the third volume of 
‘ Dix Ans de l’Histoire d’Angleterre,’ by Louis 
Blanc ; ‘Questions Politiques et Sociales,’ by 
George Sand ; the first volume of ‘ Mémoires 
de Madame de Rémusat,’ by her grandson 
Paul de Rémusat; ‘ L’Eyzlise Chrétienne,’ by 
Ernest Renan; the sixth volume of the 
‘ Théatre Complet’ of Alexandre Dumas /ils ; 
‘La Retraite de Laguna,’ by A. d’Escragnolle 
Taunay; ‘L’Hetman Maxime,’ by Etienne 
Marcel ; ‘ Histoire de la Marine de tous les 
Peuples,’ by A. du Sein; ‘Inventaire Som- 
maire des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques de 
France,’ by Ulysse Robert ; ‘ L’Année Médi- 
cale 1878,’ edited by Dr. Bourneville ; and 
‘La Sculpture en Europe, 1878, by Henry 
Jouin. 








SCIENCE 
Electric Transmission of Power : its Present 
Position and Advantages. By Paget Higgs, 
LL.D. (Spon.) 
“ BorriLe for bottle I can understand,” said 
an easy-going master of a house to his butler, 
on being informed that a favourite bin of 





2 ae 
Madeira was exhausted ; “but your two to 
one is too bad.” A person not more severe 
than was our friend in the above case might 
well feel compelled to ask Dr. Higgs what he 
considered to be the proper limit to the repro. 
duction of the same woodcuts and scraps of 
the same letter-press, under different titles, ag 
presumably new books. 

No subject has more interest, at the present 
moment, for a very large number of engi 
than the mode of electric transmission, [ft is 
one on which the first authorities are to some 
extent in conflict, both with their own earlier 
views and with those of each other; and a 
book on the subject is a great desideratum, 

As far as title goes, this state of the case 
has been appreciated by Dr. Higgs. But we 
can give no praise to the present work beyond 
that for aptness of title. On the contrary, we 
have to ask for the verdict of the public on 
what appears to us to be as inexcusablea bit 
of book-making as we have witnessed for g 
long time. 

‘ Electric Transmission of Power’ is a small 
volume of eighty-seven pages, divided into ten 
chapters. Of these one, containing thirteen 
pages, is all that refers to the subject indi. 
cated in the title, being on the “ practicability 
of transmission of power by electricity.” Qn 
opening the book we were struck with the re- 
appearance of familiar illustrations ; but the 
avoidance by the author of indexing either 
of his three books on electricity, or of affix- 
ing a list of illustrations to the second and 
third of them, tends to prevent the immediate 
detection of his method of literary work. 

In 1878 Dr. Higgs published a translation 
of Hippolyte Fontaine’s treatise on electric 
lighting, with forty-eight illustrations, which 
we reviewed. We have not the French original 
at hand to which to refer, but have no doubt 
that the figures are reproduced from the 
French cuts. Early in the present year ‘The 
Electric Light in its Practical Application’ was 
issued by the same writer, and the explanation 
that the former work was out of print was 
pleaded in the preface as an excuse for the 
reappearance of ‘‘ much descriptive matter and 
numerous illustrations.” But, as to the third 
use of part of the same descriptive matter and 
illustrations, Dr. Higgs only expresses a “hope 
that the desire to afford information upon 
comparatively novel subject may be taken in 
palliation of shortcomings in style and arrange- 
ment.” What would be called unblushing 
plagiarism were the books by different 
authors cannot be allowed to pass without 
comment when a writer plagiarizes from 
himself. 

Chapter ii. of ‘Electric Transmission of 
Power’ contains seven cuts which are to be 
found in each of the former volumes, the 
subject matter being an abridgment of the 
account of the Gramme machine, also to be 
found in both. Chapters iii. and iv., on the 
Brush machine and the Wallace Farmer and 
Siemens machines, contain nine cuts from 
‘The Electric Light,’ with letter-press that is, 
to a certain extent, copied verbatim from the 
former book. Chapter viii., on the compara- 
tive efficiency of various machines, is con- 
structed, by aid of scissors and paste, from 
chapter vi. of ‘The Electric Light,’ being 
headed “‘On Mechanical Efficiency of Electric 
Light Machines,” a note appended to which 
admits that a report of Messrs. Houston and 
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Thomson as to the ratio of efficiency “ has 
been transcribed in these pages with only 
very slight alterations.” Chapter ix., “ Other 
Theoretical Considerations,” is a réchauffé 
of chapter vii. of ‘The Electric Light,’ viz, 
“§imple Mathematical Considerations con- 
ming Electric Lighting.” It is a marvel to 
us how any respectable publisher can have 
been so misled as to allow his name to appear 
on the title-page of two works thus related as 
whole and as parts, without any excuse for 
such wholesale reproduction. 

With regard to the single chapter devoted 
to the nominal subject of the book, we are 
, sorry to be obliged to confess that it is so in- 
| yolved and obscure that, after reading it four 
times, we fail fully to understand its outcome. 

“To deal with objections first,” the chapter 
commences, ‘‘ we may regard the transmission 
of large electric currents as considered by Mr. 
J.T. Sprague, who examines the suggestions 
of Mr. Siemens. Ina lecture delivered at Glas- 
gow, March 14th, 1878, Mr. Siemens says—” 
and the chapter goes on, leaving us in doubt 
as to which are the words of Dr. Siemens, 
which those of Mr. Sprague, and what is the 
precise decision of an issue that is as contra- 
dictory as was ever raised on a scientific sub- 
ject. We must drop Dr. Higgs altogether, in 
order to give a brief notion of this to our 
readers. 

On June 22nd, 1878, a paper by Messrs. 
Higgs and Brittle, ‘On some Recent Improve- 
ments in Dynamo-Electric Apparatus,’ was 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and Dr. Siemens, Dr. Tyndall, Dr. Hopkinson, 
Sir W. Thomson, M. Fontaine, M. Niaudet, 
M. Werderman, and other men familiar with the 
subject took part in the interesting discussion 
which ensued. On June 13th, 1879, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, after 
examining “Dr. Tyndall, Dr. Siemens, Dr. 
Hopkinson, and others,” agreed to their report 
on “Lighting by Electricity.” It is curions 
to observe how closely the evidence printed 
corresponds, with but few exceptions, not only 
in spirit but even in language, with the 
addresses given by the same witnesses in 
Great George Street eighteen months pre- 
viously. 

Confining our attention to the transmission 
of power,—Dr. Siemens remarked in Great 
George Street that ‘“‘the difficulty was in 
regard to the length of the electrical con- 
ductor. Its resistance increased in the ratio 
of its length . . . it would be necessary to 
double the area of the electric conductor in 
doubling its length.” But he added the very 
remarkable statement, that through such con- 
ductor, of a double cross section, a second 
generator might at the same time be made to 
transmit a second charge, and Sir W. Thom- 
son stated that this was an idea which was 
quite new, and appeared to be of great prac- 
tical importance. 

On April 29th, 1879, Dr. Siemens stated 
tothe Select Committee that “the only limit 
to the transmitting power of a long conductor 
is its liability to become heated, for in trans- 
mitting an electric current through a conductor 
4 portion of the dynamical effect of the energy 
is lost and converted into heat.” Dr. Siemens 
added that an electric energy equal to 1,000 
horse power, which he formerly thought would 
require a copper rod of three inches diameter 

t transmission, he now thought could be 
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sent through a conductor of two inches dia- 
meter for thirty miles. Sir W. Thomson sup- 
plied the Committee with a formula as to the 
transmitting electric energy, which gavg the 
astounding result that “a copper wire of half 
an inch diameter suffices to transmit 21,000 
horse power to a distance of 300 statute miles, 
with an expenditure of 26,250 horse power 
at the sending end.” He “assumed” the 
loss of 20 per cent. of energy, or rather its 
conversion into heat, and calculated that the 
temperature of the main conductor would be 
raised only 20° Centigrade by the heating 
effect of the current. The whole electric 
force he put as “that of about 71,000 Daniell 
cells or 80,000 Volts.” Now remember- 
ing that as far back as 1845 a Wollaston 
battery of 12 pair of plates, 7 inches by 
8 inches, heated 4 inches of platina wire, in- 
terposed in a conductor of No. 12 copper wire, 
“visibly red hot” (‘ Minutes of Proceedings of 
Institution of Civil Engineers,’ vol. iv. p. 368), 
we are hardly prepared at all events for the use 
of the present tense by Sir W. Thomson, in 
the proposed utilization of the water power 
of Niagara. We have not space to go more 
fully into the subject. But we hope that we 
have shown that it is one as to which we are 
passing through a sort of scientific storm, and 
on which nobody should venture to propose 
to instruct the public who has not both full 
knowledge of what is known, and such com- 
mand of grammatical and idiomatic language 
as to make a rather difficult subject intelli- 
gible. Dr. Higgs may have the first qualifica- 
tion, but he is evidently wanting in the 
second. He has given us the contents of an 
ants’ nest—very like one or two other ants’ 
nests—instead of a specimen of the digested 
and well-arranged treasuries of the bee. 








NOTES FROM THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue British Association is now holding its 
annual session for the forty-ninth time. On 
Wednesday evening the proceedings at Sheffield 
were opened by the retiring speech of Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode, which was followed by the address of 
the new President, Dr. Allman. The President 
was for many years Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, and is now in 
the first rank of naturalists in London. The 
naturalists have, therefore, mustered strongly at 
this meeting. 

Two evening discourses are delivered, as usual, 
to the entire body of members. One of these is 
by Mr. Crookes, ‘On Radiant Matter,’ the other 
by Prof. Ray Lankester, ‘On Degeneration.’ 
Prof. Lankester lectures in the place of the Rev. 
W. H. Dallinger, who is unable to fulfil the 
engagement which he had undertaken. 

This evening (Saturday) Prof. Ayrton, for- 
merly of Japan, will discourse to the working 
men of Sheffield ‘On Electricity as a Motive 
Power.’ His lecture will be illustrated by 
machinery in motion driven by electrical power 
derived from a distance, and specially applied 
to local industries. , 

For several years it has been the practice of 
the local authorities in the towns which the 
Association has visited to prepare a special 
guide-book for the use of the scientific visitors. 
Sheffield has not been behind in this matter, and 
although the volume which has been just issued 
is much less bulky than some of its predecessors, 
it yet contains all that is really needed by a 
visitor who has only a few days at his disposal. 
The little work has been prepared under the 
direction of a Committee, and Mr. John Taylor 
has acted as editor. Prof. Green, of Leeds, 
describes the geology of the district ; the Rev. 





Magens Mello contributes a chapter on the bone 
caves of Cresswell Crags ; Mr. J. D. Leader dis- 
courses on the local antiquities ; while Messrs. 
Vine, Brittain, and Birks enlighten the reader 
as to the Fauna and Flora of the district. 

No fewer than thirteen excursions have been 
arranged for to-day (Saturday), and several 
longer trips have been organized for next Thurs- 
day. 
Numerous steel and cutlery works, including 
the Cyclops and the Atlas works, are thrown 
open to members of the Association. An 
armour-plate will be rolled at the Cyclops at 
noon next Tuesday. A twilight exhibition of 
Bessemer steel-making has been arranged at 
the Phoenix works. Several collieries may be 
inspected by visitors, and the electro-plating 
works of Messrs. Walker & Hall may likewise 
be visited, 

The number of foreigners at the meeting, at 
the time these notes are despatched, is not large. 
Major De Serpa Pinto and the Count Savorgnan 
De Brazza are here, under the care of Com- 
mander Cameron. Prof. F. Rimer, of Breslau, 
Dr. Zirkel, of Leipzig, and M. Rénard, of 
Brussels, are present to represent geology. 

The general arrangements for this year’s 
meeting, which have been made for the first 
time by the new Assistant-Secretary, Mr. 
Gordon, have given general satisfaction ; and we 
understand that a large portion of the volume 
forming the Annual Report is already in type, 
so that members may expect to have it in their 
hands at an unusually early date. 

Next year the Association will meet in 
Swansea, under the presidentship of Prof. 
Ramsay, the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey. In 1881 it will assemble in York, the 
city in which the Association took birth fifty 
years ago. 





DR. WILHELM JUNKER’S TRAVELS ON THE 
UPPER NILE. 

Two years after I had visited the Monbuttu 
and discovered the Welle river, my unfortunate 
friend Miani reached the same regions, and, not- 
withstanding the most adverse circumstances, he 
succeded in tracing the large river two degrees 
further west than I had done. Though he was 
full of self-abnegation and _ enthusiastically 
devoted to the exploration of Africa, a hostile 
fate prevented Miani from obtaining that posi- 
tion amongst African pioneers which success 
alone ensures. Physically broken down, and 
robbed amongst cannibals of the fruits of his 
laborious researches, he spent his last days in 
forgotten loneliness. Seven years had thus 
passed away since my return from the Upper 
Nile without any essential progress having been 
made in the exploration of the terra incognita 
first grazed by me, when Dr. Junker came back 
to Europe. He had spent three years in these 
regions, and although two of his companions had 
succumbed to the climate, he himself had 
retained his pristine vigour, and he is fully bent 
upon once more facing the dangers from which 
he had so fortunately escaped. Quite unscathed, 
however, he did not escape, his valuable 
zoological collection having been ruined by 
damp on its journey to Europe. But he has 
brought home with him twenty-eight boxes, con- 
taining an ethnological collection such as no 
traveller before him has gathered in these 
regions. This collection has been presented 
by him to the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
Dr. Junker’s principal achievement, however, 
consists in a careful itinerary survey, which 
throws a flood of light upon the watershed 
separating the Nile from the Welle, and pre- 
sents a basis for mapping an area of four square 
degrees. Between lat. 8° and 2° 30’ 8. Dr. 
Junker travelled over 1,000 miles, not in- 
cluding those portions of his route which 
he was obliged to travel over twice, and 
the greater half of his routes led through 
countries not hitherto explored. In addition 
to this Dr. Junker has made a survey of the 
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lower Sobat, he has explored the Barka valley | furthest point on the Welle reached by Miani 


in south-eastern Nubia, and crossed an interest- | 


ing portion of the Libyan desert between 
Alexandria and the Fayum. The great import- 
ance of these explorations will at once become 
apparent when Dr. Junker’s maps shall have 
been published in Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 


In the mean time a preliminary report on the | 


labours of my successor in the exploration of the 
basin of the Welle may prove of interest to the 
readers of the Athenewn. The small map 


relation to my own. A mere glance at it suf- 
fices to show that he has not only given us an 
insight into the head streams of the Welle and 
Yéi, but has also made it possible to lay down my 


own routes with greater precision. He crossed my | 
| Kassala, and Gedarif. 
| at Khartum, the traveller ascended the Blue 
| Nile in July. 


routes at several places, and was able to deter- 
mine by bearings the position of Mount Baginze, 
the furthest point reached by me during my 
journey tothe Niam Niam in 1870. His surveys 


in 1872, is sufficiently well known, for by a 
happy chance that portion of the unfortunate 
Venetian traveller’s diary which refers to his 
jourrfey down the Welle has been saved, whilst 
the bulk of his journals was either destroyed by 
fire or lost in its transit to Europe. 

Dr. Junker, having made a few trial trips in 
Algeria and Tunis, arrived in Egypt in October, 
1875, and traversed in the ensuing winter that 


| portion of the Libyan desert which stretches 
appended shows Dr. Junker’s routes in their | 


from Alexandria to the Fayum, and had hitherto 
been explored only by General Andréoussy in 
1801 and by Wilkinson in 1843. In March 
Dr. Junker travelled by way of the Red Sea to 
Khartum, a journey which took him through 
the Baraka valley, not previously explored, 
After a lengthened stay 


Immediately after his return, in 
August, Dr. Junker ascended the Sobat in a 
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will materially influence the longitudes adopted | government steamer, and by means of 275 


by me. 


Starting from the Gazelle, my errors | 


| 


angles he was enabled to map that river more 


accumulated in proportion as I travelled south. | accurately than had been done by his pre- 


Dr. Junker took Lado on the Bahr el Gebel for | decessors. 


his base, the position of which has been care- 


On his return to Khartum, about 
the middle of September, he was gladdened by 


fully determined. The distance thence to the | receiving permission from General Gordon to 


Seribas amongst the Makaraka is obtained very 


| explore in the Equatorial Provinces. 


He started 


accurately from the itineraries of a large number | in the end of October, reaching Ladé after a 


of travellers, who mutually check each other. It 


journey of eighteen days. The success of Dr. 


results from a careful examination of Dr. | Junker’s subsequent explorations is due in a 


Junker’s routes with my own that Munza’s 
residence, the furthest point reached by me, 
must be shifted fifteen geographical miles to the 
west. This correction is of some importance 
when discussing the lower course of the Welle. 
We know now that the 
trends to the west, or rather west-north-west. 
If Stanley’s suggestion of the Welle being the 
head stream of the Aruwimi is to be accepted, 
that river must be assumed to describe a most 
extraordinary curve. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that the position of Bakingoi, the 


} 
| 
} 
| 


Kibbi-Kibali-Welle | 


| 
| 


large measure to the protection extended to him 
by General Gordon, who uses the large powers 
conferred upon him with an abnegation of self 
which cannot be too highly extolled. Having 
waited at Ladé for two weary months, the 
traveller, on the 22nd of January, 1877, was 
able to start with a caravan of ivory traders for 
the west. His object was the exploration of 
the country of the Makaraka, who are the 
easternmost branch of the Niam Niam family, 
which extends right across equatorial Africa. 
Trading stations had been established amongst 





—. 
them for fifteen years past, and Kabayendi, ¢h, 

most important amongst them, became the ¢ 4 

plorer’s headquarters for thirteen months, a 

position of this place can be fixed with sufficie t 

accuracy from the routes of former travellers 

including Morlang, Peney, Petherick, Marno, 

and Long, although their astronomical] observa, 

tions give very conflicting results. Dr. Junker 
fully aware that astronomical observations yield 
satisfactory results only if made with much care 

and that a careful route-survey checked py 

cross -bearings is far preferable, exclusively 
adopted the latter method. On the 29nd of 
February he arrived at Kabayendi, and early in 
March he started upon his first journey towards 
the north and west. In the course of ;it he 
visited Mondu and the hilly country of the 
Abukaya Oisilla, the complicated topography 
of which took a considerable time to unrayel, 
Dr. Junker, having explored the head streams 
of the Yéi and Rohl, is able to state definitely 
that they are distinct rivers. In April the 
traveller journeyed westward, through the 
countries of the Bombeh, Abakah, and Mondy 

returning by a wide sweep to the south. It was 
his intention to effect a junction with my routes: 
but led astray by his own people, he failed ts 
get a sight of Mount Baginze, which I had 
ascended. This journey, nevertheless, proved 
of great importance, for it enabled the traveller 
to lay down the head streams of four important 
rivers, the Yéi, Rohl, Tondy, and Welle. The 
Akka river was the first which the traveller 
crossed after leaving the basin of the Nile, 
That river is said to flow to the Dongu, which I 
think may safely be identified with my river 
Kapili. It rained incessantly during this 
journey; and although the traveller was 
attacked by fever, he very quickly recovered 
on reaching his comfortable quarters at the 
Seriba, and on the 28th of May he was once 
more en route. This time he travelled to the 
south, crossing the Makaraka country and the 
territory of Fade Yellu, on the upper Yéi. Dr. 
Junker thoroughly explored the environs of 
Kabayendi. In July an opportunity presented 
itself of proceeding far to the north-westward 
into the basin of the Gazelle, of which he 
availed himself. He accompanied a body of 
troops on its way to Dar Fertit, and from the 
middle of July to the middle of October—thatis, 
in the middle of the rainy season—he traversed 
a country abounding in rivers and swamps. 
Having traced the Rohl about a hundred miles 
to the northward, the caravan crossed the 
territories of the Abukaya-Mari, Moru-Madi, 
and Leyssi, passing close to the Seribas Mvolo 
and Awuri, which had been visited by me, but 
are now deserted. At the Seriba Rumbek, 
which the French adventurer Malzac founded 
twenty years ago, the caravan left the valley of 
the Rohl, and striking to the north-west, 
through the Diaka country, it reached the 
Seriba Ghattas, my old headquarters in 1869 
and 1871. In the course of this march of ninety 
miles Dr. Junker crossed the rivers Dyau and 
Tondy. He then continued his journey to the 
north-westward, crossing the rivers Dyur and 
Wau, when the caravan received orders to 
return. As far as the Dyau the old route was 
followed, but Dr. Junker then struck to the 
southward, following the left jbank of the Dyau, 
through a country oneal with bamboos, 
thickets, and brushwood, crossing my old 
routes on several occasions. He then travelled 
west to the country of the Mittu, then south 
into that of the Madi, and before returning to 
Kabayendi he made another effort to obtain 4 
view of Mount Baginze. This time he was 
guided by Makaraka chiefs, and he not only saw 
the Baginze but also several other points visited 
by me in 1870. 

On his return to Kabayendi the indefatigable 
traveller was not permitted to rest after his 
three months’ wanderings through the wilder- 
ness, for, on the 15th of November, 1877, 4 
caravan started for the south to collect ivory 
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the territory of the Kalika, and this opportunity 
if visiting an uneXP 
low to escape him. 
the Seriba Rimo, 
Wandy, and then travelled to the south-east 
hrough the territories of the Fadyallu and 
Kakwak. Having crossed the upper Yéi, which 
rises in the hills to the west of the route, the 
caravan arrived at the capital of the Kakwak 
jpieftain Ganda. It then proceeded due south, 
rousing the watershed of the Nile, and reaching 
rs headstreams of a river named Kibbi, which 
is undoubtedly identical with my Kibali, the 
upper course of the Welle. In lat. 2° 30’ N. Dr. 
Junker reached his furthest point. At a distance 
f twepty miles he then saw a range of high 
Fountains, inhabited by the Ufi, and identified 
by him with Baker’s Blue Mountains to the west 
of the Albert Nyanza. In February, 1878, 
having passed through many adventures, the 
explorer was back at Kabayendi. This last 
excursion had satisfactorily proved that the 
Bahr el Gebel sends no lateral arm to the west- 
yard, as supposed by Gessi. At the close of 
March Dr. J unker started upon his return 
journey, and reached Khartum in July. 

Dr. Wilhelm Junker was born in 1840, at 
Moscow, and is of German parentage. He 
spent his childhood at Géttingen, the native 
town of his father, after whose death the family 
returned to Russia. Dr. Junker attended the 
German Peter-Gymnasium at St. Petersburg, 
ad subsequently studied medicine at Gét- 
tingen, Prague, and Berlin. 

He is at present making preparations for a 
fresh expedition. He proposes to go straight 
to the country of the Monbuttu, taking the 
Welle as the base for further explorations. In 
September he will once more step upon African 
wi. It is not often that an explorer starts 
vith superior chances of success, for Dr. Junker 
speaks the languages of the countries he is about 
to visit, enjoys robust health, disposes of sub- 
stantial material resources, and last, not least, 
enjoys the favour of Gordon Pasha, whose word 
is law throughout the Sudan. 

Gro. SCHWEINFURTH. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


wirterbuch der Zoologie und Anthropologie,’ 
herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. G. Jiiger (Breslau, 
Trewendt), which aims at supplying an amount 
of information intermediate between what is to 
be found in ordinary encyclopedias and in 
works of reference intended for the use of 
specialists. The list of contributors is a respect- 
able one, and this dictionary promises to be- 
come a standard work. 

Dr. Schweinfurth is working up a map of 
the so-called ‘‘ Arabian Desert” of Egypt. It 
wil be on a scale of 1: 200,000, and his own 
surveys, together with the labours of his pre- 
decessors, will be laid down upon it. The same 
author has completed a new map of the Fayum, 
ased upon a survey made by the French en- 
gineers attached to the sugar manufactories, 
supplemented by information obtained during 
atrp made last spring. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Trxs. Horticultural, 11,—Fruit and Floral Committees. 








Science Gossip. 


EMMANUEL HERMANN Ficuter, the son of the 
geat philosopher, is dead, having reached the 
age of eighty-two years. He was born at 
Jena on the 18th of July, 1797. He studied 
philology and philosophy in the University of 
Berlin. He was Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Bonn for several years, and in 
142 became titular professor in the University 
of Tibingen, whence he retired on a pension 
in 1866. He was the author of numerous works. 
In 1829 he published ‘ Beitriige zur Charak- 





We have received the first part of a ‘ Hand- | 





| teristik der neuern Philosophie,’ containing a 
lored country he would not | remarkable table of the philosophical system of 
The caravan first reached | Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 


on the Yéi, to the south of | portant works by him having appeared in the 


In 1856—-several im- 


interval—he published ‘ Anthropologie, oder die 
Lehre von der menschlichen Seele,’ &c., and 
‘ Herbart’s psychologisches Princip und Sein.’ 


Tue last number of Dr. Hayden’s Bulletin of 
the U.S. Surveys of the Territories contains an 
interesting memoir, by Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
describing probably the most marvellous feature 
in a region replete with natural wonders—the 
Yellowstone Park. On the slopes of the Amethyst 
Mountain in this district, which rise to between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet above the river valley, are 
exposed at different levels, at intervals through 
the entire height, a series of silicified trees, many 
reoted in position as they grew, and from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, and many 
broken and worn lying at length. Some of the 
latter are of great size, the fragments measuring 
up to eighty-two feet in diameter, and com- 
parable with the living giant Sequoias of the 
Yosemite country. The series of sandstones 
and conglomerates in which the trees are im- 
bedded are more than 5,000 feet thick, forming 
a vertical mile of fossil forests. The woody struc- 
ture is for the most part well preserved, but where 
cavities have been formed in the trunks by the 
rotting of the wood, they are lined with crystals 
of amethyst, smoky and other varieties of quartz. 
The largest tree examined does not appear to 
have been a conifer. 

THE small planet announced as having been 
discovered by Prof. Peters on July 17th turns 
out to be an old one, discovered by Peters him- 
self so long ago as November, 1862, numbered 
77, and named Frigga. The planet discovered, 
therefore, on July 28th will bear the number 200, 
and not 201, as at first supposed. Herr Palisa, 
of Pola, has, however, discovered another since, 
on August 7th, which will probably really 
reckon as No. 201. Prof. Peters has named 
No. 199, discovered by him on July 9th, Byblis, 
and No. 200, discovered, as already mentioned, 
on July 28th, Dynamene. Several older ones 
still remain without names. 

THE planet Saturn begins to be observable in 
the evening, rising now at London about half- 
past eight o’clock. It is in the constellation 
Pisces, about 3° north of the equator. 


Dr. J. Fr. Branpt, of St. Petersburg, the 
well-known Russian naturalist, died on the 7th 
of July, at the age of seventy-seven. He was 
the Director of the Imperial Museum for many 
years, and contributed several important memoirs 
to the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. 

THE citizens of Perpignan, in the Pyrénées 
Orientales, near which city is Estagel, the birth- 
place of Arago, have decided to erect a statue 
to him. The inauguration will take place on 
the 21st of September. 


Pror. MEYER appears to have proved that, by 
heating chlorine, oxygen can be obtained. 

THE Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung gives some 
interesting particulars of the discoveries made 
on the Kotoutsch Hill, near Stamberg, by Herr 
J. Maschka, a master at the Realschule of 
Neutitschein. Several caves have been ex- 
plored ; bronze rings, a celt, and well-preserved 
stone and bone tools have been found. Bones 
of the cave bear, the reindeer, and the primeval 
ox are abundant in these caves. Amongst the 
evidences of the existence of man in those 
caverns are fragments of earthenware vessels, 
with and without graphite coating, which had 
been made by hand without the potter’s wheel. 
Numerous other articles have been discovered, 
proving the existence of man in prehistoric times 
in Moravia. 

Tue Miners’ Association of Cornwall and 
Devon, which was established many years since 
by the efforts of Mr. Robert Hunt, for the pur- 
pose of giving the working miners instruction 





in those branches of science which bear directly 
upon mining and mineralogy, has been steadily 
pursuing its useful work with great advantage 
to the mining interest. Through the depressed 
state of mining, and the consequent falling off 
of its income, the Association had become 
burdened with a debt of about 200]. A bazaar 
has been recently held in Tehidy Park, with the 
happy result of extinguishing this debt, and of 
leaving a small sum of money towards the 
future expenses. As the future of mining in 
Western England depends entirely on economy 
in the production of tin and copper, and as by 
the aid of science alone can any real economy 
be effected, we trust the Miners’ Association, 
relieved from its debt, will work its classes with 
renewed vigour in the coming session. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes to us upon the sub- 
ject of the discovery of coal in Japan, noticed in 
our columns last week, as follows :—‘‘I must 
inform you that eight years since the Dutch 
Trading Company sent out a Mr. Frederick 
Potter to work the coal deposit at Takasima 
(not Nakashima), near Nagasaki; that this 
gentleman superintended the working of the 
colliery until the Japanese Government took it 
into their own hands. Mr. Potter is now en- 
gaged in working another colliery, about eight 
hours’ journey from Nagasaki, for the Japanese.” 


Srr THomas MoncrieFre, President of the 
Perthshire Society of Natural Science, died at 
Moncrieffe House, Perthshire, on Saturday 
last, in his fifty-seventh year. The deceased 
baronet was the second president of the 
society, which was founded by Dr. Buchanan 
White in 1866, and ccntributed extensively to 
the Scottish Natwralist’s Magazine. 


Tue Sanitary Congress and Exhibition of the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain will this 
year be held at Croydon, from October 21st to 
November 8th inclusively. Dr. Richardson, 
F.R.S., has accepted the office of President of 
the Congress, and a large and influential Com- 
mittee, . John Corry being the Chairman, 
has been formed. Amongst the Vice-Presidents 
are the Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Percy, 
the Earl of Egmont, the Bishop of Rochester, 
Mr. George Cubitt, M.P., Mr. Alexander 
M‘Arthur, M.P., Mr. W. Grantham, Q.C.,M.P., 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M.P., Mr. J. Wat- 
ney, M.P., &c. The Sanitary Congress is 
divided into three sections, as follows :—Sec- 
tion I. Sanitary Science and Preventive Medi- 
cine: President, Mr. Alfred Carpenter, M.D. 
Section II. Engineering and Sanitary Construc- 
tion: President, Capt. Douglas Galton, F.R.S. 
Section III. Meteorologyand Geology: President, 
Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S. An exhibition of 
Sanitary Appliances and Articles of Domestic 
Use and Economy will be held, as heretofore, in 
connexion withtheCongress. Arrangements have 
also been made for one or more lectures, one 
of which will be delivered by Prof. Corfield, 
M.D. 


~ Tue Members and Associates of the Societ 

of Engineers are to visit, on Tuesday, the 26t 

inst., the works of the Victoria Dock Extension 
(Mr. A. M. Rendel, M.A., engineer, and 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird, contractors), by permis- 
sion of the London and St. Katherine Dock 
Com The visitors will leave Fenchurch 
Street Station by the 12°43 train to Silver- 
town. 








FINE ARTS 


_— 
Will Close after the 2th inst. 
MARIANNE NORTH'S EXHIBITION of OIL SKETCHES of 
INDIA and the ARCHIPELAGO at 9, Conduit Street. Daily, Ten til) 
Six.—Admission, Ls. 


DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The KRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter — completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ * iers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORB GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 
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The Renaissance of Art in France. By Mrs. 
Mark Pattison. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tus is the first complete account that has ap- 
peared of one of the most important, and at the 
same time most difficult, periods in the history 
of French art. Here and everywhere outside 
France the common opinion is that the in- 
vitation of Italian artists (of Da Vinci, 
Primaticcio, Fantuzzi, Rosso, Serlio, &c.) to 
the French Court introduced the Renaissance 
into France and distinctly influenced its cha- 
racter. The general reader will be surprised 
to find that these two portly volumes, devoted 
to a lively account of the heyday of French 
Renaissance, say hardly a word about the 
Italians and their French pupils, and mention 
them only to remark that they do not come 
within the scope of this work. Mrs. Pattison’s 
proper subject is the activity of the original and 
native artistic spirit of the French nation during 
the reawakening of individual intellectual life 
which characterized the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In the gorgeous drama that that 
reawakening presents the work of the renowned 
foreigners of the school of Fontainebleau forms 
but an episode, or, to change the metaphor, 
it is a sort of island speedily overwhelmed 
by the advancing stream of time. Further, 
the author abstains from dealing with those 
Franch masters who formed their style in 
Italy, the so-called Roman school of engravers, 
and the Lorrainers who did not then belong 
to France, such as Réné Boivin and Philippe 
Thomassin, Nicolas Beautrizet, Niccolo della 
Casa or Pierre Woieriot. The book is devoted 
exclusively to genuine French art and its 
influential representatives, who belonged en- 
tirely to, and whose labours benefited, their 
native country. This restriction of aim, as 
well as the limitation of the period treated to 
the sixteenth century, and the exclusion of 
the Baroque style, impart unity to the volumes 
and add to their value. 

Within the bounds thus laid down the 
monuments of art, as well as the rich original 
sources, have been turned to account with 
great industry and a learning unusual in such 
works. The material is not arranged chrono- 
logically, but according to the branches of 
art and the labours of the chief artists. Works 
similar in character are thus brought together, 
and the whole subject is made more easy of 
comprehension. ‘The first volume treats of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting; the 
second of painted glass, wood engraving, and 
copper - plates, of painting on enamels and 
faience. At the end is supplied a synchronistic 
table, which presents the various facts in their 
chronological order from 1440 to 1595, and an 
account of the sources on which the narrative 
is founded, so that by the help of this table 
the reader can easily follow the researches of 
the author, while the body of the book remains 
unencumbered by notes and references. 

This arrangement naturally lightens the 
text and helps the narrative. The author, 
indeed, moves easily. Without losing sight 
of the serious nature of her task, she manages 
to interest and stir her readers. Thus we 
learn that, long before Italian masters were 
invited to Fontainebleau, some French artists 
had repaired to Rome, while others, through 
theoretical studies, imbibed the modern spirit 
and learned to assimilate the new forms de- 
rived from antiquity. By the way, it is difficult 





to believe in the very early visit to Rome of 
Jean Fouquet (1440)—the date is too early— 
and in his being a pupil of Filarete ; and the 
more probable opinion is that the words of 
Vasari, “mentre al suo servizio in Roma 
dimorava,” refer merely to the Pope and 
Filarete. France occupies the second place 
in the history of the Renaissance, immediately 
behind Italy, and far before the Teutonic races, 
which were late in allowing themselves to be 
influenced by modern art, and did so reluc- 
tantly. It is, indeed, surprising how rapidly 
and decidedly France turned from the Gothic 
style which she had invented only three cen- 
turies before. 

In a lively introduction Mrs. Pattison 
sketches the most essential feature of the 
French Renaissance, its distinctly personal 
and profane character. Conscious personality 
was, indeed, everywhere the mark of the new 
movement, but nowhere did it come so pro- 
minently forward as in France. Not the 
artist only, but also the individual who gave 
the commission—the employer—made their 
influence apparent. While the Italian Ite- 
naissance appeals to the whole people, from 
prince to peasant—while German art toils 
mainly for the mass of the people and the 
citizens, and therefore is altogether popular 
—the French artist works for men of mark, 
for the king, or some member of the royal 
house, or some other leader of society. And 
these ruling, and therefore alone really free, 
men in their turn impress on the art that 
serves them the stamp of their own taste, so 
that the epochs of art in France were distin- 
guished and named after the reigns of the 
several monarchs. ‘The peculiar mixture of 
thirst for power and love of imitation which 
characterizes the Gallo-Roman race found in 
the domain of art also its fitting expression. 

But not in Paris—although Paris even as 
early as the Gothic Middle Ages had been the 
capital of French art—does the modern French 
art take its start, as Mrs. Pattison, following 
M. de Laborde, clearly shows, but in the older 
home of the Valois—in Touraine. Not till 
the reign of Francis L, about 1527, was 
the transfer of the Court to Paris followed 
by an emigration of the artists from Tours, 
Blois, Sens, Saintes, to the capital now defi- 
nitely fixed on the Seine. The roots of the 
French Renaissance lie in the South, which 
had more affinity to, and more intercourse 
with, Italy than the North enjoyed. But more 
potent than the Southern sun was the sun of 
Court favour, without which French art could 
not spread, and after which its masters always 
sought. With the accession of Henry II. 
began the second period of the French Renais- 
sance, which then has its chief abode in Paris, 
and which is mainly supported by Parisians, 
or at any rate artists settled in Paris. 

Very clearly does the writer set before the 
reader the gradual conversion of the old 
** forteresse-chateau ” into the modern “maison 
de plaisance” in the chateaux of Touraine, 
Blois and Chenonceau, Chambord and Azay- 
le-Rideau. She devotes an excellent chapter 
to Jean Bullant, who erected the Chateau of 
Ecouen for the brutal Constable de Mont- 
morency ; to Philibert de l’Orme, who built 
Anet for Diana of Poitiers, and the Tuileries 
for Catharine de Medicis; and to Pierre Lescot, 
the first builder of the Louvre, the type of a 
modern palace. And the task Mrs. Pattison has 





here set herself is not easy. There is no lack of 
materials, More has been published bear; 
this subject in France than in other count: 
and it only needs industry and intelligence tg 
make the right use of it. But how fans it 
with the works of art themselves? It is wig, 
ever fresh indignation that we read of 
ruthless way in which, within the brief 

of only ten generations, they have been de. 
faced, altered, even swept from the face of the 
earth ; and were we not already accustomed 
to see the most contradictory qualities unite 
in the French, it would be difficult t¢ compre. 
hend how a people so highly gifted, so Xtistie, 
so self-conscious—we might almost Say 80 
vain—could destroy so pitilessly its gloriogs 
past and its noblest creations. We wandg 
literally among ruins, or we must content oy. 
selves with a picture of banished magnificence 
such as an amiable draughtsman like Androne 
Du Cerceau has preserved of the fairy palace 
of Diane de Poitiers. Anet was levelled with 
the ground by order of the Convention, and 
the tomb of the lady who once ruled Frang 
by her charms was ruthlessly violated, 

With the ruin of the buildings the works of 
sculpture and painting also suffered more thap 
in any other country. The Gothic—that pure 
outcome of the French intellect in the Middle 
Ages—had degraded the presentative arts (the 
Fine Arts in the narrower sense) into mere 
handmaidens of architecture. However great 
was the opposition between the new style and 
the old ecclesiastical style, yet the Renaissance 
obeyed the example of the Gothic in using 
sculpture and painting chiefly as decorative 
ornaments of architecture. Hence it follows 
that the works of so noted a sculptor as Jean 
Goujon are, properly speaking, mere 
ments of the buildings they adorned originally. 
And if we congratulate ourselves that so many 
of the most important sculptures are pre 
served in the Museum of the Louvre, and if 
we must rate high the service of men like 
Lenoir, who saved them, yet, away from the 
positions for which they were originally de- 
signed, they have not altogether their ful 
value. It is the work of the imagination to 
restore them again to their former sites, for 
which they were intended, and with which 
they formed an artistic whole. 

Painting played even a much less important 
part in the French Renaissance than sculpture. 
Its less durable productions were indeed more 
exposed to danger than those of architecture 
and the plastic art. For, apart from the 
vandalism of the multitude and of political 
parties, there is in France a more dangerous 
enemy still, and one, moreover, specially en- 
couraged by the cultivated circles of society 
who delight in objects of art; this is the ever 
changing taste, the fashion, and the endeavour 
to bring harmony and a certain equality of 
style into all the surroundings of man. 1 
in itself praiseworthy characteristic, which 
originates from a deep inward necessity in 
matters of taste, or, in the words of Diderot’s 
lamentation, this “instinct funeste des con 
venances! tact délicat et ruineux, gout 
sublime qui change, qui déplace, qui édifie, qu 
renverse,” has brought about more confusion 
in French art than the fanaticism of the mob 
from the days of the Huguenot wars to those of 
theCommune. ‘These sudden changes of taste 
have contributed greatly to the disfiguration of 
buildings, the displacement of sculptures, but 
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they have more especially affected the inner 
pmamentation of rooms, the painting of walls 
and of ceilings, and the decoration of wall 


rs. 
Pe od even granting that very many paintings 
have been lost to us in this way, still the 
¢riking barrenness of the French Renaissance 
in the domain of painting, with the sole ex- 
ception of portrait-painting, remains a striking 
fact and cannot be denied. In the way of 
rtraits, it is true, many excellent works were 
produced—a sign how much the reverence of 
ns had come to the front, and how much 
scclesiastical life had retired into the back- 
ground. French oil painting of the sixteenth 
century has almost nothing to show except 
portraits, and probably this had been the case 
from the very first. The circumstance that 
likenesses of the members of a family were pre- 
served with greater reverence than other paint- 
ings does not sufficiently explain the case. 
Portraiture, moreover, in subsequent times, 
and even up to the present day, has remained 
astrong point of French painting. Now, in a 
school which merely produces likenesses, it is 
dificult to find one’s way, and to distinguish 
the several masters. One has, of course, far 
too few points for recognizing them. The in- 
dividual artist betrays himself most readily in 
his treatment of the ears and hands, but even 
this is not often perceptible, and all else 
belongs to the school in general or to the 
person represented in particular. But the 
very character of the French school of painting 
has gradually come to be forgotten, so that the 
works belonging to it in the various galleries 
in Europe are generally found exhibited under 
the name of Netherland or German masters, of 
Holbein more especially. Yet the peculiarity 
of French portrait painters is unmistakable, 
and upon a closer examination many charac- 
teristics would probably also be found in the 
dress and accessories. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, in Holbein’s portrait of a man in the Ac-. 
cademia in Venice (Room VITII., No. 268), which 
at a first glance strikes one as French, besides 
which, on the grey background in Gothic 
letters is written, “ Raison l’ensaigne.” On 
the other hand, in a series of small portraits 
with a green background, encased in a frame 
of painted stonework, which in the Imperial 
Gallery in Vienna bears the name of Amberger, 
we find Italian dates, and yet this able artist 
clearly belongs to the French school. 

More numerous even than the paintings are 
the drawings belonging to this school that are 
to be found in all the various European collec- 
tions, and likewise often with the wrong 
masters name. These are for the most part 
in black and red, sometimes even in yellow, 
lightly drawn, stiff and hard in the accessories, 
but fine in the delineation of the head. The 
Louvre possesses a considerable number of 
these. There must have been, even in those 
days, in France a real mania for portrait 
painting and collections of portraits, Still it 
8 scarcely possible now to recognize the 
individual master among the number of works. 
One only rises high above the others; this is 

€ royal court painter, Francois Clouet, 
talled Janet, who was greatly esteemed by his 
contemporaries. And yet even in distin- 
fuishing him more depends upon the excel- 
lence and the greater fineness of the few 
authentic portraits of royal personages than 
many difference of the style of art within the 





school itself, which is generally called, after 
him and those connected with him, the school 
of Clouet. 

From among this great mass of portrait 
painters, which it is not easy to sift, only two 
artists can be said worthily to represent the 
branch of historical painting, and are distin- 
guished by their wide view over the whole 
outer world. The one is the miniature painter, 
Jean Fouquet, of Tours. After architecture 
the chief merit of French art during the 
Middle Ages rests mainly upon caligraphy— 
which, it 1s true, is connected with architec- 
tonic principles—and upon miniature painting 
for the decoration of books. Now, in Fouquet, 
in whom we already see Italian, and no doubt 
also Flemish influences, this branch was 
brought to a brilliant close. It is more diffi- 
cult to acknowledge Fouquet to have been a 
painter of ceilings, inasmuch as various por- 
traits in oil have been ascribed to him. Let it 
here (in reference to Mrs. Pattison’s remark in 
vol. i. p. 293) be mentioned that the interesting 
life-size half-length portrait of an ugly man in 
black (in Prince Liechtenstein’s collection in 
Vienna, No. 270 of the catalogue) can scarcely 
have represented Louis XI, for the large 
mark on the background is nothing but the 
Gothic figures of the date 1476 ornamented 
with “ flame-lines,” and in no way gives the 
name “ Loys.” Even the master’s name rests, 
in this case, merely upon a conjecture of 
Waagen’s. 

More varied and more genial than Fouquet, 
but consequently less refined in taste, is the 
other inventor and compositeur of French 
painting, Jean Cousin. He has something of 
that universal genius which distingushes the 
eminent representatives of the Italian Re- 
naissance ; he is a painter in oil, a drawer for 
woodcuts and engravings, a painter on glass, a 
sculptor and a scholar. Kindly disposed or 
patriotic writers have compared him with 
Michael Angelo, with whom he certainly has 
in common not only many excellent qualities, 
but also a touch of powerful mannerism, 
and a representation of the ‘ Last Judgment.’ 
This painting, now in the Louvre, has not been 
very successfully reproduced by “ Pieter de 
Jode” (as the engraver of the Rubens school 
ought correctly to be called), whom Mrs. 
Pattison refers to in vol.ii. pp. 12 and 50. Most 
of his works, however, Jean Cousin painted or 
had painted upon glass—again a curious return 
to the style of art inthe Gothic period. But it 
may readily be imagined in what a wretched 
condition this main group of his works has 
been handed down to us. Pleasant in com- 
parison with the monograph by M. Firmin 
Didot is the sharper criticism we here have 
relating to the woodcut drawings to be ascribed 
to Cousin, As regards the Italian original 
edition of the ‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ the 
drawings for it have no doubt sometimes been 
ascribed to Bartolommeo Montagna, but never 
to Mantegna (vol. ii. p.79). The best idea of 
Cousin’s free but somewhat affected style is 
obtained from two engravings which Etienne 
Delaulne (Stephanus) has made of his works : 
the ‘Raising of the Brazen Serpent’ and the 
‘Conversion of St. Paul.’ 

Our author devotes a special chapter to 
this productive engraver and skilful orna- 
menter, and in vol. ii. p. 163 there is reproduced 
one of those two leaves upon which the artist 





gives a picture of the room in which he 





worked when living in Augsburg as a fugitive 
Huguenot, from Dumesnil, No. 267, and not 
266, in which it is supposed that there is a 
likeness of the aged master himself to be found. 
Incomparably higher in rank than Stephanus, 
however, is another goldsmith and engraver of 
the time, Jean Duvet (Drouot) of Langres. 
If any Frenchman can be compared with the 
great trio who first brought engraving to the 
highest perfection of art—with Diirer, Marc 
Antonio, and Lucas of Leyden—it is Duvet. At 
all events, in the glorious history of French 
engraving he occupies a similar position to 
that occupied by the above masters in their 
respective countries. Most interesting and in- 
structive is the comparison of his powerful 
work, the ‘ Apocalypse,’ which he produced as 
an old man of seventy, with Diirer’s youthful 
work on the same subject. There is a 
strange mixture of southern gracefulness and 
northern imagination, of outward softness 
and inward passion, peculiarly French, in 
Duvet’s rather irregular style of art—always 
attractive and never quite satisfying. Mys- 
terious are his relations to Henri II. and 
Diane de Poitiers, who, as is well known, also 
had a unicorn as an emblem. It is to a series 
of six engravings representing the fate of the 
mythical creature, and with a distinct re- 
ference to Diane’s love for the king, that 
Duvet owes his title of Maitre 4 la licorne. 
It will not be possible to interpret these 
delineations till we are in the possession of the 
text belonging to them. That there did exist 
a text of this kind is rendered probable by 
some words written in movable letters below 
the page (Dumesnil, No. 56) upon which the 
unicorn is represented as captive, “ Le conseil 
mis en effect sur la prinse de la licorne.” 

The author clearly reaches the climax of 
her description in the last two chapters, which 
discuss the Limoges enamel painters and the 
Faiences, It is only the motto from Pliny of 
the last chapter but one which can be found 
fault with, inasmuch as it evidently refers to 
encaustics, or painting on wax, and not to 
enamelling. The author here stands upon 
firmer ground. There is no want of older 
work relating to these small works of art, 
which have a special title to glory in French 
industrial art. And still less is there a want 
of well-preserved memorials, forthe productions 
of fire are lasting, and their beautiful form, 
their usefulness, and the small space they 
occupy, have saved them from being destroyed, 
like other French works of art. In addition 
to this, the number of the productions was 
astonishingly great, for the pieces produced by 
Léonard Limousin alone, during the forty 
years of his activity, is estimated at 2,000. 
With regard to the mysterious faiences of 
Henri II., Mrs. Pattison is inclined to agree, 
but not unconditionally, with the tolerably 
well-founded Oiron-hypothesis of M. Fillon 
concerning their origin. A careful examina- 
tion into, and trials at working, this rare and 
costly ware, lately made in Vienna, have, it is 
true, thrown a clear light upon the dilettante 
method of producing them, without the aid of 
the potter’s wheel and moulds, by means of 
mere kitchen utensils and bookbinders’ imple- 
ments. Bruno Bucher, in the January and 
February numbers of the Mittheilungen des 
oesterretchischen Museums, 1879, has entered 
thoroughly into the subject. Finally, it may 
be said that the author could not have 
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a more brilliant conclusion for her book than 
the heroic figure of Bernard Palissy, the 
greatest of all potters. 

Nineteen illustrations, which are inserted 
into the two volumes on separate pages, give an 
idea of the most important works of art dis- 
cussed in the book. Were it only on account 
of the unusual difficulty of obtaining a view 
of the originals, which are scattered so far apart, 
these little aids are very welcome. It would, 
however, be desirable to have more of them, 
and to have them, too, on a larger scale, We 
have heard with pleasure, therefore, that a 
French version of the book, furnished with 
several hundreds of illustrations, is likely to 
be published. But in any case Mrs. Patti- 
son’s work even now is an indispensable 
guide to its subject. In various instances 
several things might be improved and com- 
pleted, but in all the main points of her inter- 
pretation and judgment one willingly agrees 
with the author. No reader will lay down 
the work, carefully thought out and attractively 
written, without a feeling of satisfaction, and 
there is probably no man in this special branch 
of art who would not have been glad to have 
written such a work. M,. THAUSING. 








BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


i, 

WuetHer the habit of holding annual 
congresses in cities and large towns is really 
beneficial or not to the science of archzo- 
logy considered in the abstract, it would be 
difficult to say ; but there is no doubt that the 
British Archzological Association and its com- 
peer, the Institute, derive from these yearly 
gatherings not culy a vast amount of condensed 
practical teaching for their perambulating 
members, but also a very large proportion of 
inspiration for their Jowrnals and Transactions 
for the coming year. So true is the latter fact, 
that the Journal of any one of the thirty-six 
years which have passed since the origin of the 
Association will be found to contain, in the form 
of a handy octavo volume, full of illustrations, 
the principal points of interest elicited or ex- 
amined during the progress of the previous 
Congress. We do not pretend to know, much 
less to discuss, the reasons why the great parent 
of British archzeology, the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, does not take a lesson from its pros- 
perous children; there may be potent causes 
which prevent that learned body from taking their 
members and their well-wishers to gaze upon the 
glories of Canterbury, Ely, Norwich, and Dur- 
ham, the mouldering sites of Uriconium and 
Silchester, of Burgh Castle and Richborough, 
the buried cities of the Britons and the Romans, 
but there is little doubt that a hearty response 
would be given to such a call when in good time 
the governing committee of that great Society 
shall give the signal for the event. Yarmouth, 
although to some of the profanum vulgus only 
suggestive of the herring, contains within it a 
great deal to recommend itself to the thoughtful 
visitor ; but when we extend the radius of our 
scientific operations to a distance of twenty 
miles, it would be impossible to find a position 
in the whole of England which contains more 
interesting remains of the days long gone by. 
The inquirer will smile when he is told how the 
very island there which now holds a population 
of forty thousand persons sprang into being 
from the action attending the growth of a species 
of grass which loves to bind and intertwine its 
roots beneath the sand of the shore. But when 
the visitor asks the reason of the peculiar 
arrangement of the streets in the old town, 
which are intersected at every twenty yards by 
the long, narrow alleys, or rows, as they are 
called, where there is hardly room for two 
persons abreast, it will not be difficult for him 





to accept the theory advanced—not by the 
native of the place, who most possibly was born 
in one and will die in one without giving the 
question a thought during the whole of his life, 
but by a casual antiquary—that these ways 
are thus narrow to enable a comparatively small 
and weak force, three or four fighting men, to 
hold their own against a vastly superior body of 
foreigners, who by the very nature of the coast 
could hardly be prevented from making sudden 
rushes and opportune descents upon the attrac- 
tive booty of the town. 

The great glory of Yarmouth is her parochial 
church of St. Nicholas, and those members of 
the Congress who visited the sacred fabric on 
Saturday, August 16th, and listened to the lucid 
description given of it by Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, heard his strictures upon the ill-advised 
restoration with manifest regret for it, not, 
perhaps, altogether unmingled with pride of 
consciousness that one of the great duties of an 
archeologist is fearlessly to point out the weak- 
nesses of clergymen and architects who would 
pull down the whole of the south and east side 
of a church for the mere pleasure of rebuilding 
it, with as little compunction as if they were 
manipulating a barn or a stable. The church 
will hold, we are told, three thousand five 
hundred persons seated, and, from the spacious- 
ness of the passages, nearly as many again up- 
standing. Its superficial area is greater than that 
of any other parochial church in England, and it 
would not be easy to match the sight it presents 
when filled to the utmost with its frequenters, 
as it was on Sunday last, to hear the sermon on 
archeology and the fervent appeal for the re- 
pairing fund preached by the Rev. G. Venables, 
the vicar. 

The inaugural address, delivered by the pre- 
sident, Lord Waveney, was a model of its kind, 
pointing out the two great natural divisions of 
archeology with iucidity and almost epigram- 
matic brevity—the positive, which we may 
trace step by step, by touch of hand, by viewing 
ruined buildings, excavated sites, or by turning 
over the pages of Time’s book of fate back- 
wards, when we take up the mouldering charter 
of King John to the borough of Yarmouth and 
the handful of veritably decayed vellum which 
is all that is left of the elegantly written Norman 
French document given by Edward I. to the 
citizens when he confirmed their privileges six 
hundred years ago ; and the comparative, which 
must be mainly founded upon inferences and 
guided by a power of assimilating likelihoods 
even where likenesses could not be followed. 
The anecdote related by the President, of his 
discovery of the site of the ancient city of Poli- 
torium, about ten miles from Rome, buried 
under the herbage of the Campagna, but re- 
vealed in its entire plan of ditches, bridges, 
and ramparts by the slanting rays of the 
sinking sun, which heightened the shadows of 
the inequalities of the superjacent soil, is one 
that should sink deeply into the memory of the 
archeologist, and cheer him on in his pilgrimages 
to the sites of Roman camps, British fortifica- 
tions, and even religious foundations which have 
vanished for ever from the vulgar eye. To this 
day at the angles of some of the fields or the 
downs of Hampshire and Berkshire are elevated 
right angles and parallelograms of more or less 
accuracy ; these undoubtedly represent the sub- 
structures of old Roman villas, destroyed in 
some inroad of the natives or invaders, or aban- 
doned to decay. 

The district of Yarmouth is singularly rich in 
points of interest to archzeologists. Roman roads, 
consecrated paths of pilgrimages, cities buried be- 
neath the waves, and churches of every style were 
included in the programme. The perambula- 
tion of the town—where the ‘‘Carter’s Mansion,” 
the Franciscan Priory, the Hall of St. George’s 
Guild, the remains of the Dominican or Preach- 
ing Friars’ House, the town walls, and nume- 
rous other antiquarian sites were examined and 





described in rotation by Dr. Raven, to w 
the Association is deeply indebted for his pow 
of description—was alone worthy of q m 
journey to take part in. The dinner jn the 
evening of Monday was succeeded by 
interesting speeches in favour of further Testor, 
tion of the parochial church. 

On Tuesday, August 12th, the excursion of 
the Association began. The first was to Caister 
where a series of excavations on the western side 
of the church and rectory towers were inspected 
The results of the diggings were some coing ¢ 
Pertinax, Gallienus, Constantine the Great, anj 
Constantius, ranging from the second to the 
fifth century a.D., a quantity of miscellaneous 
pottery, and the remains of a kiln¥ wit 
specimens of the potter’s work. Caister Castle 
showed a still perfect moat, a lofty round tower 
and a range of ruined windows. Of the ancient 
church all that remains is a ruined square towe 
in an adjoining field. Filby Church, the ney 
place visited, possesses a fine lofty arcading ty 
the nave, an early font, and a fine base of g 
rood screen yet standing, with cusped panelli 
of the fifteenth century, containing effigies of 
saints of excellent design and harmoniously 
coloured. There is also a small door in the 
south side of the tower arch, of massive oak 
with seven locks and many bands of iron, which 
recalls the time when the inhabitants of the 
vicinity might have occasion to flee for ref 
into the tower of their church. Ludham Church, 
again, possesses a chancel-screen of ornate Per. 
pendicular work, decorated with gold and 
colours, and dated (by an inscription) in a», 
1493. St. Benet-at-Holme Abbey was next 
visited, and the ruins, which are utterly deso- 
late, were described and the history of the 
abbey, from the numerous documents relating to 
it in the British Museum, explained at length 
by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. An old drawing 
of the church of this abbey shows a central 
round tower, and it was suggested that the 
appearance of this tower might account for the 
number of instances of its use in the neighbour. 
hood, for it was not an unusual thing to find a 
peculiar feature of an important edifice repeated 
again and again in less pretentious buildings of 
the surrounding district. There was a wide- 
spread tradition that refractory monks were 
sometimes buried alive here, and the discovery 
of two vertical niches lined with masomy, 
each containing a human skeleton, appeared to 
verify the belief, but, unfortunately, the men 
who discovered them removed the bones from 
the cells and so destroyed the evidence. An 
examination of three oaken panels, covered with 
whitewash since the era of the Reformation, 
enabled Mr. Brock to make the interesting dis- 
covery of the painted representations of the 
Saviour on the Cross, with figures of St. Mary 
the Virgin and St. John the Divine. Two papers 
in the evening, the one ‘On East Anglia in 
Saxon Times,’ by Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., Hon. 
Treas., and the other ‘On the History and 
Antiquity of Maces,’ by Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.4., 
terminated a long but interesting day’s work. 

Wednesday’s doings were chiefly notable for 
the inspection of Burgh Castle, the site of a 
Roman station and camp. The remains are i 
the form of a parallelogram of rubble masonry, 
nearly 650 ft. in its greatest diameter, with 
nearly perfect walls on three sides. Coins and 
fictile fragments abound within the enclosure, 
and from the finding of piles on the fourth side 
it was conjectured that, if it ever existed, the 
masonry of the missing wall had been removed 
for building operations in the neighbourhood. 
The form of the camp seemed to point to the 
later Roman style, the early camps being square. 
The absence of the side towards the river— 
noticeable also in the camps of Richborough 
and Pevensey — is worthy of remembrance. 
After looking at the small remains of St. Olaves 
Priory, the party entered Fritton Church, 4 
pretty example of the Norman style, with 
thatched roof, low eastern apse, and walls full 
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of Roman bricks and masses of concrete, perhaps 
obtained from the not far distant Burgh. Her- 
ringfleet Church is another Norman building, 
with a round tower and well-known window of 
typical architecture. Somerleyton Church is 
principally notable for a fourteenth century 
tomb in the churchyard. In the evening Mr. 
Prigg, of Bury, delivered an interesting lecture 
on the somewhat numerous recent discoveries 
of ancient coins in Norfolk and Suffolk, which 
would seem to point to the great traffic along 
the old roads of East Anglia in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

The excursions of Thursday were to Wing- 
field Castle (where the history of the building 
and its previous owners was given by Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, F.S.A.), South Elmham Church and 
the old minster, and the Romancamp. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the day was the 
aper read in the evening, by Mr. Brock, ‘ On 
the Round Towers of Norfolk and Suffolk,’ in 
which the strange and delusive theories as to 
their origin were reviewed and combated, the 
author of the paper holding rather to the Saxon 
date for their erection. These towers are about 
three diameters in height, and have a western 
position in the church plan. Their date ranges 
from A.D. 1100 to a.p. 1150; many were 
dedicated to Norman and some to Saxon 
saints ; at the same time the position of the 
churches was such as would be chosen by Saxon 
builders. East Anglia is not alone in possession 
of circular towers, they are found in districts on 
the other side of the ocean, and the fourteen or 
fifteen examples in other parts of England 
simply point to the fact that East Anglia was 
the place of origin of the style. The round 
towers of Ireland belong to the same, or even 
an earlier, period, and from their varying dimen- 
sions are valuable for comparison with these. 
It is to be regretted by archzeologists that Mr. 
Gordon Hills, the late treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, has never yet published his extensive and 
valuable notes and views of the Hibernian ex- 
amples, which perhaps transcend in interest, 
and certainly in history and surroundings, those 
of the east coast of England. 

Friday morning was devoted to visiting Dar- 
sham Church, a picturesque edifice, mentioned 
in the Domesday Survey, and still preserving 
its Saxon door. The font is reputed to have 
been carried off to Sibton Abbey, but the prin- 
cipal object of note here is the window on the 
north side of the chancel, where those stricken 
with that un-English disease, the leprosy—in- 
troduced into our island perhaps by the returned 
Crusaders—assembled to witness, and perhaps 
glean some stray sounds and sights of comfort 
from, those religious services in which they were 
not permitted to join. Few, if any, of the places 
visited by the party of archeologists during the 
week have more interesting associations than 
Dunwich, for here, amid the utter desolation of 
the site, abound relics of the Roman occupation 
of our island, and the imagination of the archze- 
ologist may picture the condition of the country 
when it formed an outlying district of the Roman 
Empire. Dunwich has long been identified with 
Sitomagus of the itineraries, and the tiles and 
fictilia with which it abounds testify to its mag- 
nitude in the earliest century of our era. With 
the Saxons the place is known as Dummuc or 
Dunmoc, and it was here that the Burgundian 
monk Felix landed about a.p. 630 to commence 
his missionary labours among the pagan Angles. 
Here arose Sigeberht’s palace and the cathedral 
church. There was a subdivision of the diocese 
by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, when 
North Elmham was made episcopal and a see 
of the North Folk, while Dunwich remained 
tobe the see of the South Folk. In the late 
Saxon times there was a combination of the two 
dioceses, and the establishment of the see first 
at Thetford and afterwards at Norwich. This 
ancient Roman and Saxon settlement evidently 
maintained its prestige during the Norman and 
Early English periods. In the churchyard of 








the new church stands a grand fragment of 
Norman work—the chancel and apse of the 
church of St. James, which was attached to the 
hospital for lepers. With its six churches, its 
monasteries, and its extensive shipping interest, 
Dunwich was a place of great importance; it 
furnished forty ships for Henry III., and even 
carried on trade with Ireland. A plan of Dun- 
wich as it was in the sixteenth century very 
forcibly showed the destruction produced by the 
sea. Grey Friars Monastery, and the dismantled 
church of All Saints, now on the edge of the 
cliff, are there seen to have been separated by 
many streets and public buildings ; all are now 
engulfed, and the craft of the fishermen may 
sail unhindered over the relic of the city. 
During the reign of Edward III. alone four 
hundred houses were swallowed up at once. 
Between 1535 and 1600 four churches dis- 
appeared ; in 1677 the market place was sub- 
merged; in 1702 St. Peter’s Church fell ; and 
nowa settled gloom has fixed upon the place which 
shall never be lifted off until the sea swallows 
up the remaining twenty houses, and, driving 
the remnant of population into new quarters, 
entirely changes the nature of the scene. The 
next halt was made at Blythburgh, which was 
described by the Rev. Dr. J. J. Raven. The 
fabric dates from the fifteenth century, and is 
noteworthy for its grand proportions, light 
arches, and carved and painted ceilings. It was 
a subject of universal regret that the church was 
in so sad a state of dilapidation. Part of the 
original screen, which has some _ beautifully 
carved figures of the evangelists in high relief, 
has, however, escaped the ruin. The chief 
external features of the church are a superb line 
of clearstory, containing eighteen windows on 
each side, an open parapet of quatrefoils, a 
tower of two stories, and a flying buttress 
against the north door. Southwold, with its 
fine perpendicular architecture, its decorated 
screen, and ornamental church chest, and Tho- 
rington, where a grateful refreshment was kindly 
provided by the Rev. Mr. Hill, the vicar, closed 
this long but successful day. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

WE have to record the death last week of Mr. 
Francis Halstead, of Rathbone Place, one of the 
best authorities on the works of Turner. Before 
Mr. Ruskin became an expositor of their 
qualities and his own impressions of them, Mr. 
Halstead had begun to deal with them. His 
knowledge of the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ was un- 
rivalled ; he formed the famous collection of 
‘Liber’ prints in numerous states which Mr. 
Stokes bequeathed to Miss Mary Constance 
Clark on the one condition that it should be 
kept together—a condition which, it is needless 
to say, was very soon violated. Mr. Halstead 
likewise formed the almost equally valuable 
collection of these works which belongs to Mr. 
J. L. Taylor, the late proprietor of the Mai- 
chester Guardian, 

THE twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery has 
been published. It describes the progress and 
greatly increased popularity of the institution in 
their charge and its much enlarged accommo- 
dation. The additional treasures are portraits 
of Colonel Legge, Viscount Hardinge, B. R. 
Haydon, two young princes painted by Wilson, 
and the seventy works removed from the British 
Museum. This year the Trustees have purchased 
sixteen portraits of able or notorious men and 
women, from the Protector and Sir R. Peel to 
‘‘La Belle Hamilton.” As we have already 
described the more important of these additions 
to the Gallery, it will suftice now to state that 
the authorities have very wisely begun to form 
a collection of autographs, letters, and other 
documents, which doubtless some of our readers 
will have pleasure in increasing. 

THE Belgian Government having, as we have 
previously stated, bought for 200,000 francs, or 





thereabouts, the triptych by Quentin Matsys 
which so long distinguished the church of St. 
Pierre at Louvain, have not yet removed that 
work, but propose to do so at an early oppor- 
tunity. However much we regret the fact that 
an important picture is to betaken from the site 
with which it is connected alike by history and 
sentiment, and placed where it is only one more 
feature in a picture gallery, the authorities in 
question are to be congratulated on obtaining 
this addition to the national collection of works 
of art at Brussels. It is to be placed opposite 
the ‘Adam and Eve’ of Van Eyck, a fragment 
of the superb double triptych which comprises 
the ‘Sacrifice of the Lamb.’ It is said that 
further purchases from Belgian churches are 
contemplated, even the great altar-piece in St. 
Bavon’s at Ghent itself. The people at Louvain, 
who have parted with their inheritance in order 
to “‘restore”’ their church, are to have a copy 
of the Matsys. We lay stress on the fact in 
order to warn travellers that when all is done 
there will be nothing better worth seeing in 
Louvain than the ‘‘restored” Hdétel de Ville, 
the ‘‘ restored” church of St. Pierre, and the 
copy of the triptych. 


Among recent additions to the Brussels Gallery 
are—l. A large triptych by Van Veen (Heems- 
kirk), representing, in the centre, the ‘ Deposi- 
tion from the Cross,’ in the wings the donor and 
his wife, the figures all life-size. The body of 
Christ is a vigorous piece of modelling and 
drawing. On the reverses of the wings there 
are excellent standing figures of saints, finely 
coloured, and in good preservation. The centre 
compartment has been much rubbed. 2. A Land- 
scape by Moucheron. 3. A dead cock hanging 
against a wall, by Hondekoeter, which is rich 
in colour and strong in contrasts of light and 
shade. 4. A half-length Portrait of a Man, by 
N. Maes. 5. A large Landscape, with small. 
figures, by J. Jordaens and J. Wildens, the 
subject of the figures being the meeting of 
Eleazar and Rebecca. This is a vigorous work. 
of broad decorative character. 6. The most 
valuable addition is a superb ‘Portrait of an 
English Peer,’ by Rubens, which is fit to be 
ranked with the so-called ‘ Gevartius,’ by Van 
Dyck, in our National Gallery. This picture 
was bought from the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
and is beyond all doubt a much more desirable 
acquisition than the ‘ Cardinal’ lately purchased 
for Trafalgar Square. 


THE building of the new National Gallery at 
Amsterdam progresses slowly ; we understand 
that, in all probability, no pictures will be shown 
there before five years have passed. Meanwhile 
these works are subject to all the risks attendant 
on warehousing, we can hardly say exhibiting, 
in the Trippenhuis, which has for a neighbour a 
large petroleum store. It might be expected 
that the fate of the gallery at Rotterdam, to say 
nothing of others hardly less important, fronr 
Holker Hall to Littleton House, would have 
compelled the Dutch authorities to be more 
careful of their treasures. * As it is, even though 
the art world must needs wait five years for the 
proper display of the pictures, students might 
be permitted to see at least the famous master- 
pieces by Rembrandt in a properly framed state. 
The present practice of resting the lower edges 
of the canvases on the floor, and enclosing the 
other three edges with mud-coloured mouldings, 
is, to say the least of it, slovenly, and not to be 
tolerated with patience for more than a day or 
two. 

THE dissatisfaction which attended the pro- 
posal to erect in Westminster Abbey a statue of 
the late Prince Imperial has not been allayed 
by the plea of Dean Stanley to the effect that 
Henry VII.’s chapel is a royal peculium, and 
therefore, by implication, distinct from the 
remainder of the Abbey, which is appropriated. 
to receiving the greatest of the English dead. 
Surely a compromise of this question might be 
effected to the satisfaction of all parties, if the 
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building we are accustomed to call the Wolsey 
Chapel at Windsor—which, since it was appro- 
priated by Henry VIII., has undoubtedly been 
recognized as a royal peculiwm—were for the 
purpose in question substituted for the chapel 
at Westminster. This structure has within the 
last few years been richly decorated ; it is splendid 
enough for this or any other purpose of the 
kind ; and if the Chapel of Henry VII. is not 
a public but a regal tomb-house, then the Wolsey 
Chapel would be a more appropriate place for the 
Prince’s monument than that which once held 
the bones of the Protector. 

THE Building News says that it is intended 
to complete the tower and spire of St. George’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, Southwark, accord- 
ing to the original design by the elder Pugin, 
the architect of the building. We have re- 
peatedly read statements to this effect, and hope 
that this one will ‘‘ come true.” 


TEWKEsBURY ABBEY is to be reopened on the 
23rd proximo, after ‘‘ restoration,” which, so far 
as it goes, is thorough. We are invited to state 
that the authorities have made special arrange- 
ments with railway companies, hotel keepers, 
and lodging-house proprietors, and that they 
desire to promote the convenience of visitors 
attending the ceremonies, which will be con- 
tinued in special services during seven con- 
secutive days. Lodgings, luncheons, reading 
and writing rooms, lavatories, and such like 
conveniences are to be available for those who 
desire to make this queer pilgrimage. ‘‘ N.B. 
Funds are urgently required to complete the 
restoration work.”’ 

Tue French Government has directed M. 
Homolle, member of the School in Athens, to 
proceed to Delos and continue the excavations 
on that island which were begun some time 
ago. If this labour is carefully and thoroughly 
executed the results can hardly fail to be 
valuable. 


Messrs. PrngeramM & Lerkvre announce that 
they intend to exhibit next spring, at their 
gallery, King Street, St. James’s, the two pic- 
tures by Mdlle. R. Bonheur which were referred 
to in our notice of the Exhibition at Antwerp. 
These works are to be engraved. 

Messrs. DowpreswetL & DowneEsweLL, of 
‘Chancery Lane, intend to form an exhibition of 
‘works by C. Méryon at their gallery in October 
and November next. They cite, in their notice, 
numerous authorities on the peculiar merits of 
Méryon, some of whom appear to think that to 
them belongs the merit of having discovered the 
artist in a den near the Panthéon. 








MUSIC 
BERLIOZ, SCHUMANN, AND CHOPIN. 

Correspondance Inédite de Hector Berlioz, 
1819-1868 ; avec une Notice Biographique. 
Par Daniel Bernard. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Life of Robert Schumann, with Letters, 1833- 
1853. By Von Wasielewski. Translated 
by A. L. Myer, with Preface by W. A. 
Barrett, B.Mus. (Reeves.) 

Friedrich Chopin, sein Leben, seine Werke 
und Briefe. Von Moritz Karasowski. Erster 
Bund und Zweiter Bund. (Dresden, Ries.) 

Frederic Chopin, his Life, Letters, and Works. 
By the same Author. Translated by Emily 
Hill. (Reeves.) 

Life of Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Translated 
by W. M. Cook. (Same publisher.) 


THERE is no scarcity at the present period of 
biographies of musicians more or less eminent, 
and no exertions are spared by the authors 
to obtain possession of the letters written 





by deceased composers or addressed to them. 
As a general rule, undue importance has | 


been attached to such correspondence; for 
it would be a great mistake to assume 
that the writers are always expressing their 
real opinions in their intercourse with rela- 
tives and friends, and no positive conclu- 
sions ought to be drawn as to character from 
missives which were mostly improvised without 
calculation of their ever appearing in print. 
When collections of letters are published 
during the lifetime of such persons as have 
come in contact with the deceased professors, 
there is a better opportunity of appreciating 
their value or importance than when the cor- 
respondence is read after everything in con- 
nexion with it has been long buried in 
oblivion. The biographies which have been 
given to the world, with a plentiful supply of 
letters, of Berlioz, Schumann, and Chopin can 
be tested by living artists and amateurs, who 
have had personal intercourse with those 
famous composers. There are many of their 
friends and acquaintances who can speak of 
the theories of the three musicians, of their 
views of the art they cultivated, and the tempera- 
ments under the influence of which composi- 
tions were conceived and opinions were formed 
or expressed. The readers of the biographies 
of the artists whose names head this notice 
will not obtain any valuable information about 
their personal characters; but as there are 
always numerous persons whose curiosity is 
satistied by a vacant stare at public characters, 
whether political, literary, or artistic, so there 
are worshippers who will attach importance 
to the ordinary details of daily life, or of a 
professional career, as revealed in private corre- 
spondence. There really is littleto speculate upon 
or to hazard conjectures or found theories on 
in the above biographies ; and, with due defer- 
ence to M. Bernard, to Herr von Wasielewski, 
and to Herr Moritz Karasowski, there is room 
for ample curtailment, and for suppression in- 


deed of much of the correspondence. Herr 
Karasowski’s two volumes, published at 
Dresden, have been compressed in the 
English translation into one volume. Into 


the particulars of the lives of the three com- 
posers it is not necessary to enter here 
again after the repeated references to them 
which have been made in these columns. Some 
general remarks, however, about their artistic 
position may be submitted, as biographers are 
apt to consider it necessary to present to 
the public their idols as martyrs, as ill-treated 
artists, as musicians who were before their 
time, and who suffered either from ignorance of 
their claims to distinction or from the jealousy 
of partisanship. Now this mode of dealing 
with musical history is much too prevalent, and 
there is no reason why musicians after death 
should be exempt from the same degree of 
criticism as awaits political and other public 
personages, that is, there is no occasion to falsify 
facts or to suppress the truth, for whilst full 
justice should be rendered to the genius of 
composers, if their worldly career has been un- 
fortunate the causes should be truthfully made 
known. In the three cases of Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin, there is really no founda- 
tion for the statement that there was a want 
of appreciation of their skill. The most 
devoted friends and admirers of Berlioz are 
constrained to admit that he was essentially 
the musician militant. Without ever taking 
the trouble to make himself master of form 
as it had been established by his pre- 


eS 
decessors, he thought that his earliest crude 
compositions—so daring in innovation, 
erratic, and so eccentric—ought to be x 
once accepted as a revelation, and this 
fancy was the rock on which his 
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pects—so far as regards Paris, at all events 
were wrecked. It was a misfortune for him 
that he rushed into print, attacking every. 
thing and everybody that did not 

g ry body not come up to 
his ideas of what art ought to be. He was the 
most unruly student who ever was at the Cop. 
servatoire, and he, a mere youth, sought to 
combat with Cherubini and to break a Jance with 
Reicha. He took Lesueur as his model, because 
his productions of the sacred school, executed 
at Notre Dame, were based on novel workings, 
and because he was combative. Lesueur lived 
long enough to abandon his notions of reform, 
and so did his pupil Berlioz. Had the composer 
of the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ dramatic symphony, 
of the ‘ Harold’ symphony, of ‘ La Damnation 
de Faust,’ rallied after the failure of his five. 
act opera, ‘ Les Troyens,’ at the Lyrique, and 
modified his style to a greater extent than he 
did. after his earliest works, he might have 
secured the popularity in Paris which he so 
thirsted for. Not even his triumphs in Ger- 
many, in Russia, and even in England in 
1852, ever reconciled him to the opposition he 
met with from journalists; b.t, as was said 
to him over and over again by those who really 
recognized his genius as a composer, and who 
liked him so much personally, what could he 
expect in return for his raucorous tone in 
the musical papers to which he was 4 
contributor but replies as bitter and as un- 
compromising? He had as opponents three 
Italian critics, masters of the French language, 
who were his constant assailants. His col- 
league on the Débats and his enthusiastic cham- 
pion, Jules Janin, was neither a professor nor 
even a moderately cultivated amateur. Berlioz 
had his chances—an opera produced at the Aca- 
démie Royale de Musique, another opera tried at 
the Lyrique, and an Italian version of his ‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini’ brought out at Covent Garden. 
This work, a failure in Paris and in London, 
was afterwards successful at Weimar, and has 
been recently triumphant at Hanover. Doubt- 
less there were cabals against him both here and 
in Paris, but, from the memorable morning when 
the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ symphony was first 
performed at the Paris Salle du Conservatoire 
(Nov. 24th, 1839), his professional position was 
secured in France. But Berlioz was uncom- 
promising both with the pen and with the 
tongue; he would not tolerate adverse 
criticism, and this incessant warfare on his 
part prevented fresh trials of his skill for the 
lyricdrama. He was inconsistent too. Hating 
as he did the Italian school, he conducted 
Italian operas in English at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Staunch opponent as he was of 
additional accompaniments to Gluck’s operas 
in the use of brass and percussion, no com- 
poser has ever turned the noisy instruments 
to more account ; he scored the recitatives for 
Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz, he instrumented 
the ‘ Invitation 4 la Valse’; but, much to his 
credit, even at a period when he was without 
a meal, he would not write trivial or light 
music. In the list of his compositions there 
will not be found sets of quadrilles, like ‘La 
Caravane,’ ‘La Favorita, ‘La Féte Cham- 
pétre,’ and ‘Le T.azzarone,’ produced by Herr 





Wagner during his residence in Paris. Berlioz 
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simed : at art always in a poetic or in an ele- 
vated form. As an orchestral illustrator, he 
must be enrolled in the very front rank of 
his knowledge of instruments was 


composers ; 4 : “ . 
instinctive, his musical colouring ever varied, 
picturesque, and suggestive. Such a scherzo 


4s the ‘Queen Mab,’ such a movement as the 
«Marche au Supplice” (in the ‘ Harold in 
Italy’ symphony), such detached numbers as 
are to be found in his ‘ Damnation de Faust,’ 
have never been surpassed for their gorgeous 





imagery and for their powerful development ; 
y far as orchestration 1s concerned, he ever 
extended the domain of art. 

Schumann, like Berlioz, was also a jour- 
alist, and vented his crotchets in the organ 
he established, Newe Zeitschrift fiir Musik, his 
«says in which were very dreamy, and his 
proposed reform very speculative. Why Herr 
yon Wasielewski ventured to write the bio- 
graphy of the composer, knowing that Madame 
Schumann, the most devoted of wives and 
mothers, as she has been the most gifted of 
lady pianists, has been preparing a book relating 
io her husband’s career, it is difficult to state. 
The author affirms that he was supplied with 
materials by the deceased composer, when 
they met at Diisseldorf ; but Madame Clara 
Schumann positively declined to aid the bio- 
grapher in his labours, and he could not obtain 
the letters of Schumann in the possession of Dr. 
liszt, Herr Stephen Heller of Paris, and Herr 
Henselt of St. Petersburg. Mr. A. L. Myer’s 
translation of Herr von Wasielewski’s work is 
preceded by a thoughtful preface by Mr. W. A. 
Barrett, who starts with the right reflection 
that all men’s minds fail to move in the same 
direction regarding Schumann’s compositions. 
The present biography does not contain a com- 
prehensive study of Schumann’s works, like 
the notices of Brendel; but there is in the 
Appendix a very interesting, although painful, 
acount of the illness and death of Schumann 
by Dr. Richarz, of Endenich, near Bonn, and 
from this medical analysis we find that serious 
disease of the brain must have first taken root 
in early youth, and that the disease was in- 
creased byoverwork. The nervous attacks under 
which Schumann laboured and his melancholy 
end at the Endenich asylum are thus accounted 
for. A short biographical notice of Madame 
Schumann (Clara Wieck) is appended. The 
list of Schumann’s published works is com- 
plete, and there is a comprehensive index for 
reference. 

The two biographies of Chopin, by his two in- 
timate friends Dr. Liszt and Herr Moritz Kara- 
sowski, are of a different character. The Hun- 
gatian author’s acquaintance with Chopin was 
during the residence of both musicians in Paris. 
The life by Herr Karasowski specially refers to 
Chopin’s early career, to his family and youth- 
fil friends, to his journeys to Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, Dresden, &ec., to his farewell concert 
at his native city Warsaw, and to his settling in 
Pati, where he died. Dr. Liszt’s enthusiastic 


{‘vogium of Chopin’s fine qualities, both artistic 


audpersonal, will be joined in byall those friends 
vhocame in contact with the Polish patriot 
i Paris. His reserve and love of retirement 
iluenced materially his career as a composer ; 
some ninety works the vast majority are 
wnfined to the pianoforte. He was no con- 
tibutor to the lyric drama; he has left no 
fompositions for the church. His principal 
prehestral works are his two pianoforte con- 








certos in E minor and in F minor; but even 
these two productions have been newly scored 
by other masters. Chopin’s nationality prompted 
him to revel in mazurkas and in polonaises ; 
and his fancy was shown in preludes, scherzos, 
ballades, barcarolles, nocturnes, impromptus, 
fantaisies, berceuses, études, and rondeaux. He 
wrote also dance music, chiefly valses and 
tarantelles; and he composed a number of 
accompaniments for Polish songs. Chopin 
paid one visit to this country and to Scot- 
land, but it was when he was already suffering 
from continued illness, The Atheneum was 
one of the earliest journals in this country to 
draw attention to the compositions of Chopin. 
At a time when the merits of this gifted 
musician were much disputed, we pointed out 
the palpable proofs that a new school of piano- 
forte playing as well as of composition had been 
instituted. It will not, therefore, be required 
that the authorities cited by Herr Karasowski 
should be given here to confirm the judgment 
which is now unanimous. At every concert 
where Chopin’s compositions are played with 
ordinary intelligence they are received with 
admiration; and the readers of Dr. Liszt’s 
volume will not now want the rapturous 
homage of the Hungarian pianist to the Polish 
pianist to make them acknowledge Chopin’s 
merits. 

The English translations of the books to 
which we have referred ‘are worthy of a place 
in musical libraries ; the correspondence must 
be taken cum grano, but still there is informa- 
tion to be gleaned from it. The compositions of 
Schumann and Chopin have gradually gained 
favour in this country—Chopin’s pianoforte 
music with great rapidity of late years. The 
orchestral works of Berlioz—now that Paris is 
no longer divided by faction and by partisan- 
ship, and that there is no provocation to 
journalistic warfare from the too ready, too 
witty, and too bitter pen of the musician, so 
much loved by his friends, so hated by his 
enemies—will soon occupy places in the 
répertoire second only to those of Beethoven. 
Whether there will be a reaction here, as in 
Paris, for his operas remains to be proved, 
There are doubtless great changes in public 
opinion as regards the lyric drama here, 
and as we have stood so bravely the 
music of the future, may it not be hoped 
that the neglected music of the past may have 
a revival? If we go back to Gluck, as we ought 
to do, how can we not acknowledge Berlioz? 








HERR BRUCH’S ‘LAY OF THE BELL.’ 


Some two score years ago a popular cantata at 
concerts was the setting of Schiller’s poem ‘The 
Bell,’ for four voices and orchestra, by André 
Remberg, a German composer, born in 1767, 
who died in 1821 at Gotha, where he was 
Chapelmaster. He was essentially of the 
school of Haydn and Mozart, and his composi- 
tions generally, although signalized by melody, 
were not marked by the orchestral development 
of the present period ; he was a prolific pro- 
ducer of works sacred and secular, and he 
selected for illustration several of the inspira- 
tions of his favourite poet, Schiller. It is, 
however, not surprising that musicians of our 
time, who have such increased sources of in- 
strumentation, should also essay to avail them- 
selves of the dramatic and inspired imagery 
of the great dramatist. Herr Max Bruch, a 
pupil of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, 
profiting by the tuition of his teacher, became in 
due course Musik-Director of Coblentz, where 





as a violinist and as a conductor he gained fame ; 
but his first successful essay as a composer was 
the setting of the poem ‘ Loreley,’ which Men- 
delssohn did not live to complete as an opera. 
Since ‘Loreley’ Herr Max Bruch has written 
‘Hermione’ (‘The Winter’s Tale’), an opera 
produced in Berlin in 1872, which we had 
hoped to have heard here in an Italian adap- 
tation. ‘ Frithiof,’ a setting of a Scandinavian 
poem by Esaias Tegner, the Swedish poet, has 
had great success in Germany ; and the cantata 
was executed at the Max Bruch concert on the 
8th of June, 1878, at the Crystal Palace. 
‘Odysseus’ is another cantata by Herr Max 
Bruch, besides his national. work ‘ Arminius,’ 
and a choral piece ‘Schén Ellen’; and he has 
been commissioned to compose a cantata ex- 
pressly for the Birmingham Festival, which will 
take place next week. His first choice of a sub- 
ject fell upon Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake,’ but this intention was changed, inasmuch 
as his version of Schiller’s ‘ Bell’ had been already 
brought out with signal success at Cologne last 
year, and was recently performed at the Rhenish 
Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle. The name 
of Herr Max Bruch is, perhaps, more familiar 
in this country by two violin concertos which 
have been played in London by Herr Joachim 
and Senor Sarasate with the greatest success. 
Enough has, however, been stated to show that 
in the English adaptation of the German can- 
tata, ‘The Lay of the Bell,’ Herr Max Bruch 
has not to make a reputation; he has only to 
sustain the name he has justly acquired as one 
of the most gifted representatives of the young 
German musical school. Last Monday there was 
a full band rehearsal, conducted by the composer, 
who had previously had trials in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, of the choral numbers. In St. 
George’s Hall, on the 18th, he had the co-opera- 
tion of three of the singers of the four solo parts, 
namely, Madame Lemmens, Madame Trebelli, 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Herr Henschel was 
absent, and the music of the Master of the 
Forge, who superintends the casting of the bell, 
was taken in turn by Herr Max Bruch and Sir 
Michael Costa, the latter assisting the com- 
poser materially in explaining the intentions of 
his score to the instrumentalists. The complete 
trial of ‘The Lay of the Bell’ will only take 
place next Monday at Birmingham, but our pre- 
sent reference will be accepted, inasmuch as, 
with the many productions of the five days’ 
programme, sufficient justice could not be done 
next week to the antecedents of Herr Max 
Bruch. Without venturing to pass the slightest 
opinion as to the vocal portion of the score, a 
sketch of the numbers may prove of use for the 
hearers of ‘The Lay of the Bell.’ The piece 
is in two parts, the opening of the first of which 
is a choral introduction, there being no overture 
or prelude ; but the Master impresses on the 
workmen to labour cheerfully in the casting 
whilst turning to account the mould of clay and 
the metal from the earthy recesses. This solo 
and chorus form, in fact, the key to the cantata, 
for the motivi are iterated from time to time. 
One ingenious device in the orchestration is the 
sounding of a bell in the notation. A choral 
outbreak proclaims the joy for the forthcoming 
and solemn chime. In a tenor recitative a love 
episode is combined with a quartet and chorus, 
prior to the proving of the cast by the Master. 
The soprano voice intervenes, and describes 
the chimes of the bell for a maiden’s bridal, 
a commentary like the Greek chorus which 
moralizes on life’s duties ; then the casting is 
renewed by the Master’s call for a prayer before 
the molten torrent presses. The soprano in a 
recitative and solo, whilst dwelling on the 
blessings of which fire is the source, indicates 
the terrors of the element when unfettered, and 
the contralto solo and chorus refer vividly to 
the fatal effects of the fiery column, of the cries 
for help, the finale of the first part being a num- 
ber expressive of satisfaction that there has been 
no sacrifice of life. The second part introduces 
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the Master, in a solo and recitative, speculating 
whether the toil and skill of the casting meet 
with reward, and inculcating patience for all 
trials. A touching contralto air, with chorus, 
mourns the loss of mother and child while the 
steeple bell tolls. In contrast with the sorrow 
follows the Master’s solo for the rest from 
labour, and in an intermezzo brighter prospects 
are depicted, and this is followed by a trio for 
soprano, contralto, and tenor, invoking ‘‘ Peace 
benignant, gentle concord.” The dissertations 
on life’s eventualities being ended, the break- 
ing of the mould is commanded by the Master 
in order that he may gaze on the well-shapen 
bell ; but episodical music is again interwoven, 
until the Master and workmen join in jubilant 
strains, alternated with solemn warnings as to 
the varied duties of the bell, with the heaving 
of which, as it swings aloft in air, the cantata 
terminates. There are, of course, only imaginary 
characters, except that of the Master; the aim 
of the musician has been to picture by analogy 
life’s varied aspects. We incur no risk in the 
expression of the opinion from Monday’s re- 
hearsal that the orchestration is masterly. Herr 
Max Bruch has been accused of Schumann ten- 
dencies ; but the impression will be that he is 
much more Wagnerian in the orchestral descrip- 
tions and illustrations. Technically, the working 
of the respective instruments is marvellously 
fine and suggestive; the contrapuntal writing 
will meet with the approval of the most rigid 
and exacting of advocates for the prominent part 
to be played in scores by the modern orchestra: 
there are in Herr Max Bruch’s effects sudden 
surprises, taking transitions, and clever devices 
—the attention is fixed and absorbed by his 
minutest details. How far this orchestral under- 
current will come out on hearing the blending 
of the vocal parts it would be hazardous to 
predict at present ; but there can be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing in the composer the posses- 
sion of an elevated as well as elaborate style of 
descriptive instrumentation, such as may be fairly 
called an exemplification of the programme 
music of the period. 





M. SAINT-SAENS’S NEW CANTATA. 

Next Thursday evening (28th inst.) in the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, will be performed, 
for the first time, a work expressly composed 
for the Festival, entitled ‘The Lyre and the 
Harp.’ It is asetting of the poem by M. Victor 
Hugo, and the composer calls his production 
acantata ; but, with due deference, it should be 
included in that class of composition created by 
Dr. Liszt, namely, the ‘‘Symphonic Poem,” so 
admirably analyzed and treated by Herr Wagner. 
In ‘The Lyre and the Harp,’ it is true, some 
thirteen numbers are nominally vocal, that is, 
there are five choruses with solos intermingled, 
two duets, a quartet, and isolated pieces for 
soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass ; but, depart- 
ing from the instrumental prelude, and drawing 
conclusions from the orchestral undercurrent, 
the classification of ‘‘ Symphonic Poem ”’ is accu- 
rate. The work was rehearsed, under the com- 
poser’s direction, with full band and with principals 
(Mesdames Lemmens and Patey, Messrs. Cum- 
mings and Santley), in St. George’s Hall, last 
Monday afternoon, the choral numbers having 
been tried at Birmingham by M. Saint-Saéns. 
It is not proposed to canvass now the merits of 
the work, which is, of course, from the nature 
of the poetic flights, of a lighter style than 
‘The Lay of the Bell’; but a few notes as to the 
composer’s antecedents may lead hearers to a 
quicker comprehension of his intentions. The 
frequenters of the Crystal Palace and the 
St. James’s Hall orchestral concerts have been 
enlightened as to the special school adopted by 
M. Saint-Saéns. His Second Pianoforte Con- 
certo, in G minor, with orchestra, was executed 
by Miss H. Hopekirk on the 15th of March last 
at Sydenham, and M. Saint-Saéns conducted one 
of his symphonies, besides playing his Con- 





His name again has been made familiar in Eng- 
land by his classical chamber works and his 
performances at the Musical Union. M. Saint- 
Saéns has been a pronounced Wagnerian, so far 
as the defence of the Music of the Future is con- 
cerned, but he has nevertheless taken his own line 
in his compositions, based on that of Berlioz. 
Looking at the construction as depicting the 
imagery in his works, such as the ‘Danse 
Macabre,’ ‘ Phaéton,’ ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,’ 
‘La Jeunesse d’Hercule,’ the symphonic indi- 
viduality of the composer cannot be mistaken. It 
is as an orchestral tone master that he has shown 
exceptional powers. He was not fortunate 
in two early operas in Paris, ‘La Princesse 
Jaune’ and ‘Le Timbre d@’Argent,’ in gain- 
ing glory beyond a succés d’estime, but his 
five-act opera, ‘Etienne Marcel,’ was a great 
triumph for him at Lyons, and it will probably 
be produced in Paris. , Strangely enough, the 
attention drawn to Etienne Marcel by the 
lyric drama has influenced the Paris Municipality 
to adopt the name of the French hero for the 
Boulevard Haussmann. How far M. Saint- 
Saéns has carried out his actual art views will 
be manifested in ‘The Lyre and the Harp’; the 
composer has signal advantages for its effective 
interpretation at next week’s Festival. 





SCHEIBLER’S TONOMETER. 
25, Argyll Road, Kensington. 

JOHANN HernricH SCHEIBLER, silk manufac- 
turer of Crefeld, born 11th November, 1777, 
died 20th November, 1837, devoted his leisure 
time to perfecting a system of tuning organs and 
pianofortes in absolutely equal temperament by 
means especially of forks tuned exactly 4 beats 
flatter than the pitch of each note, so that the 
organ pipe, or plano string, being sharpened to 
beat 4 times in a second with the fork, would be 
absolutely in tune, a far more certain operation 
than tuning unisons. To make these forks he 
had to solve the extremely delicate and difficult 
problem of determining absolute pitch. This he 
did by means of a series of 52 tuning-forks (note 
the number espécially), proceeding from a on 
the highest line of the bass to the a in the 
octave above. The first a seems to have been 
selected from observation, the second a was 
constructed exactly an octave above, and their 
pitch turned out to be 2193 and 439§ double 
vibrations in a second respectively. Between these 
he placed eleven other forks tuned to equal tem- 
perament as well as was possible by a monochord. 
Then below each he constructed another fork 
beating 4 times in a second; such forks he 
called T Gabeln or flat forks, the T’ standing for 
tiefe. Next he proceeded to fill up the gaps 
between the forks by others, making countable 
beats with them and each other, which beats 
varied actually from 3°8 to 5% beats in a second. 
Having let the whole 52 forks rest for sutticient 
time to recover from all the processes of making 
and filing, for which purpose three months is not 
too long a time, he proceeded to count the beats 
by a delicate metronome, corrected by an astro- 
nomical clock, by which he said that even un- 
practised ears could distinguish 1-150 of a beat, 
and practised ears came within 1-8 of a beat out of 
220, that is, 1-1760 of a beat. At any rate he 
attained extreme accuracy in counting, and as I 
know the difficulty of counting to 1-40 beat, 
seldom being sure of 1-20 beat, even when I can 
count for 40 seconds, I know the great patience, 
care, and diligence which he must have exercised. 
He had to work in a tolerably uniform tempera- 
ture of 65} to 724 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
rather high, but it is easier to secure a uniform 
high temperature than a uniform low one, and I 
take his temperature to have averaged 69° F. 
As each degree Fahrenheit in excess flattens, 
and in defect sharpens, the pitch by 1 vibration 
in 21,000 (as a mean), and it is subsequently 
advisable to reduce to 59° F.=15° Cent.=12° 
Réaum., this has to be taken into consideration. 
The result was that at Scheibler’s temperature 





certo No. 1, in St. James’s Hall only recently. | the whole number of beats between the octaves 
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was 2193, and this gave the pitch of the low and over 
fork, and hence of every other fork in th ca ig beats 10 

: : © Series, uld c 
He then found that his tempered forks reckongi Ico 
from 219% were wrong. It was easy to cale that we 
what was right, and he then altered eachtil] it each ¥ 
the exact number of times with the flat forks of 4 ” 
which he had now found the pitch, and after Prof. 
wards he altered the flat forks to be again exactly previous 
4 beats flat, but now flat of the truly tempera by <~ 
forks. Afterwards he counted his forks 19 times Roya be 
over, a work of enormous labour, and fou ments d 
that his results did not differ by 1-8 of a beat in ree | 
the whole. of 4 “~ 
The tonometer of 52 forks thug op of 0 
. . of th 
structed became the most wonderful instrumen? , hic 
for measuring pitch in the world. It is fy ee 
described in Scheibler’s ‘Tonmesser’ (Essen, hj < - 
Biideker, 1834, pp. 80, with lithographic tables) 4 as 
and in a little pamphlet giving an abstract gj 4 ‘ 
this work, but written after the Stuttgart Cg. yo eg 
gress in 1834, which accepted his proposed pitc) oo cs 
of a 440 (and of course before his death in 1837), Fe ed 
in which he asserts that he made this instrumen, = tan 
of 52 forks, and in none of his Writings does yr 
he mention any other. Now, unhappily, this § © t ac 
wonderful instrument, so important to acoustical se ork 
science, the labour of a lifetime, the foundation pe bo 
of the maker’s scientific reputation, has dis. acing n 
appeared. I have made inquiries among the po tot 
surviving relations of Scheibler, and it cannot § 
be heard of. Scheibler’s grandson, in a lette 
dated 15th August, says of these forks that they 
are not to be found (“sind nicht aufzufinden”), 
and adds that after forty-five years it is difficult THE 
to say where they remained (blieben, an expres- bg : 
sive word, applied also to soldiers that fell in poy 
battle, and very ominous). = dis 
Can any one give any information by which § * os 
this most valuable collection of 52 tuning forks yar we 
can be recovered? Would German journal § ™ 
and all others that have any relations to science 0 Or 
and music circulate this question widely? The + Pa 
disappearance of this instrument is a loss to wna lis 
mankind. pest : 
There does, however, exist another tonometer “ art. 
of 56 forks (mark the difference between 52 and player 
56), which certainly belonged to Scheibler, 9}, the 
although he never mentions it, but which, per- ome | 
haps, was neither made nor counted by him. I J 4. ¢o 
think it was made by the watchmaker Kimmer- Jy onta 
ling, of Crefeld, whose mark it bears, a balance, 4 j,a,9} 
mentioned by Scheibler in his ‘Tonmesser, | ;, ¢he 
and subsequently continued by his successor J thor 
Kammen, who has now retired from business. ‘Poly 
The forks of this tonometer were inherited by J y R 
Scheibler’s daughter, Madame M. E. L. de Greif J 5, g, 
(died 29th March, 1870), from whom they cameto § ojo g 
her son, Herr Hugo Aurel de Greiff, who gave  yfaga: 
them on a long loan to Mr. Jean Amels, then of J jaja: 
Crefeld and now of London, who has most kindly } ya. 
allowed me the use of them since 10th May last, § Jame, 
and they are in my room as I write. It was J on ¢ 
supposed that these forks proceeded from 220 to aged 
440 by 55 sets of beats of 4 each, as indicated by fj da,4 
Dr. J. J. Loehr, a personal friend of Scheibler Enriq 
(‘Ueber die Scheibler’sche Erfindung,’ 1897, Mi 
p. 21), who speaks as if such a tonometer had slete 
been made by Scheibler, although it is possible Card 
that, merely for popular exposition, Dr. Loehr Paris 
omitted the fractions, just as Scheibler does in wlis 
his exposition of combinational tones, although Sant 
Scheibler takes care to say that he has done so f © 
merely for convenience. On this supposition Ts 
copies of many of the forks were made by willl 
Kammen, and have been probably widely cireu- Pala 
lated, and especially a complete set was made prog! 
for M. Cavaillé-Coll, the celebrated organ- § !"*P 
builder of Paris, who most kindly gave me two J Ti 
extra ones purporting to make 256 and 495 Jj missi 
vibrations. But a very close and continued ex the § 
amination of this tonometer has convinced me ff the) 
that this is not the case. Out of the 5d sets of ff the] 
beats, only 32 are 4 in a second, and 23 vary J mas 
from 3°8 to 4°2 ina second. Moreover, the e- | g 
treme tones are not 220 and 440, but those of | Poly 

| Scheibler’s original tonometer, 2193 and 439}. | if 4 

Mhiking this supposition, counting the beats over 
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ver again, and distributing an error of “4 
Se the whole, as ‘02 (which was less than 
[could count) to each of 20 of the 23 sets of beats 
that were not 4, I got a determinate value for 
each fork. To check the result I measured 9 
large forks distributed about the scale, which 
Prof. M‘Leod, of Cooper’s Hill College, had 
previously measured with the greatest care, 
iy his new optical method, described to the 
Royal Society in January last. My measure- 
ments with these values of the forks in no in- 
stance differed from his by so much as one-tenth 
ofa beat. To complete the check Prof, Mayer, 
of Hoboken, New Jersey, U.S., is measuring 
5 of these forks for me by his new electro- 
graphic instrument, which he has now per- 
fected. 

"ees I feel great confidence in the values I 
have assigned to these 56 forks, and have 
employed them without hesitation, after re- 
dueing them to 59° F., in completing my collec- 
tions for the history of musical pitch. But they 
depend upon my counting, for which the only 
assistance I had was much patience and a ship 
chronometer beating half-seconds truly. It is of 
creat acoustical importance that the 56 fork and 
52 fork tonometers should be fully compared, 
and both become accessible to science. I am 
doing my best as things are. But who can help 
me to the 52 fork tonometer ? 

ALEXANDER J. ELLs. 








Rlusical Gossip. 


Tue Saturday evening series of three prome- 
nade concerts, commenced on the 16th inst. in 
the Crystal Palace, may not be calculated, from 
the distance from town, to attract metropolitan 
amateurs, but Sydenham, Norwood, Dulwich, 
and other suburban districts are sufficiently 
populated to account for the large attendance in 
the Great Transept. There is this advantage in 
the Palace : promenaders, if not inclined to sit 
and listen attentively to the music, have ample 
space to wander without disturbing the lovers 
of art. M. Riviére claims an effective of 150 
players for his ordinary orchestra, strengthened 
by the Royal Artillery Band, with a chorus of 
some 200 voices, trained by Mrs. Weldon ; if 
the total numbers do not fill the Handel instru- 
mental amphitheatre, the force suffices for the 
wavel of sound. M. Gounod’s incidental music 
to the French drama ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ and also 
ther compositions by the composer of ‘ Faust,’ 
‘Polyeucte,’ &c. , were included inthe programme ; 
M. Rivitre contributed a Patriotic March for 
the South African warriors of thiscountry. The 
solo singers were Miss Thursby, Miss Welmi, 
Madame A. Sterling, Mrs. Weldon, with the 
Italian tenore robusto, Signor Urio. The pianist 
was Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and the organist Mr. 
James Coward. M. Rivitre is an experienced 
and energetic conductor. The solo singers en- 
gaged for the second concert, this evening (the 
2rd inst.), are Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Enriquez, Mrs. Weldon, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

Mapame Monticny-Riémavury, having com- 
jleted her engagement as pianist at the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts, has returned to 
Paris. Heer Hollmann, the able Dutch violon- 
cellist, has been playing this week. Mr. 
Santley was announced for the 20th inst. 

Tue Saturday Afternoon Orchestral Concerts 
\ will be yesumed early in October at the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. Manns ; the 
programme for the series is now in course of 
preparation. 

Tur Glasgow Choral Union has obtained per- 
uission of the Crystal Palace Directors to secure 
the services of Mr. Manns as conductor during 
the winter months ; he is not required to direct 
the Palace concerts during the run of the Christ- 
has pantomime. 

Sicyor Vercara has announced a series of 
Pi lyglot Evening Concerts at St. George’s Hall. 
ff the programme be artistically carried out of 








a selection of melodies of all the European 
countries, to be sung in the respective languages, 
much interest and no little instruction will be 
imparted by this undertaking. Signor Li Calsi 
is the conductor. 

Tue proprietors of Exeter Hall, at their 
recent meeting, came to the resolution to con- 
tinue the tenancy of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society for the season 1879-80, which will com- 
mence at the usual period next November, with 
Sir Michael Costa as conductor. 

Tre contention about the right of representa- 
tion in the opéra bouffe ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ the 
original Comedy Opera owners of which at the 
Strand Opéra Comique endeavoured to obtain pos- 
session, as they alleged, of their properties during 
the last evening of their tenancy, has ended, sofar 
asregardsthe riot and assault under notice at Bow 
Street, by a withdrawal of the prosecution. As 
matters stand, ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ can now be 
heard at the Strand Opéra Comique, at the Im- 
perial (Aquarium), and at the Alexandra Palace ; 
but the author, Mr. Gilbert, and the composer, 
Mr. Sullivan, have royalty fees which they can 
draw at every performance, so that an all-round 
compromise may be expected, free from combats 
in Chancery and fights in the theatres. 

Tue English adaptation of ‘Mignon,’ music 
by M. Ambroise Thomas, performed for the 
first time in Dublin last Monday night, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, had a very rapturous reveption, 
owing to the finished and refined vucalization 
of Miss Gaylord, and her admirable acting in 
the title part. The cast was sirong, Miss 
Burns being Filine; Miss J. Yorke, Frede- 


rick; Mr. Maas, Wilhelm; Mr. C. Lyall, 
Laertes ; and Mr. Leslie Crotty, Lotario. The 
house was filled to overflowing. Mr. Carl 


Rosa was the conductor. The piece was 
to be repeated last Thursday. The operas of 
the Salle Favart répertoire of Paris have a 
greater chance of success with the spoken dia- 
logue in a theatre of limited size, where the 
speakers can be heard, than when they are pre- 
sented with recitatives in Italian. The appre- 
ciation in Dublin of M. Guiraud’s ‘ Piccolino’ 
and of M. Thomas’s ‘ Mignon’ is, therefore, 
accounted for. The Vice-Regal court (the 
Duchess of Marlborough and suite) patronized 
by their presence the production of ‘ Mignon.’ 

A PROFESSOR of music writes to us from 
Vienna on the 16th inst.: ‘“‘I arrived here just 
in time for the opening of the Imperial Opera- 
house yesterday ; Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ was 
given, with Madame Materna, who so distin- 
guished herself at the Bayreuth Festival in Herr 
Wagner’s ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ as Leonora- 
Fidelio; Herr Walter, Florestan; and Herr 
Beck, Don, Pizarro. The two former were ex- 
cellent, especially Frau Materna, whose stout- 
ness was well concealed by her costume ; she 
sang splendidly, and the enthusiasm indicated 
how thoroughly the artist was appreciated. 
Herr Beck is now old, and his voice cannot cope 
with the composer’s elaborate accompaniments. 
One of my long-looked-for events of past years 
was to listen to this opera as it is presented in 
Vienna. The orchestra, of course, has above all 
other bands theadvantage of having thetraditions 
handed down from the time of Beethoven, but 
every player of the opera-house here seemed in- 
spired with a reverential spiritin the performance, 
which was altogether magnificent, and will never 
be forgotten by me.” 

Mo.te. Sopuie Grim, a prima donna who 
made her début at the Paris Opéra Comique in 
1846, has died recently. She sang also at the 
Grand Opera-house, but retired from the stage 
after her marriage with M. Jules Petit, scenic 
artist. 

SieNor Usicii0’s opera ‘Le Donne Curiose,’ 
originally produced in Madrid, has been success- 
fully brought out at the Dal Verme, in Milan. 
The libretto is based on a comedy by Goldoni, 
arranged by Signor Zannardini for the Maestro 
Usiglio. Signor Mercuri’s opera ‘Il Violino 


del Diablo’ is popular at the Alhambra Theatre 
in Madrid, owing chiefly to the double talent of 
Madame Carolina Ferni as vocalist and violinist; 
her sister, Mdlle. Vincenzine Ferni, and the 
baritone Signor Giraldini are in the cast. 
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Les Comédiens du Rot de la Troupe Frangaise 


pendant les Deux Derniers Siécles. Docu- 
ments Inédits Recueillis aux Archives 
Nationales par Emile Campardon. (Paris, 


Henri Champion, Libraire de la Société de 

l’Histoire de Paris.) 

Wirain the last few years M. Campardon 
has put forth a couple of sheaves of docu- 
ments relative to the story of Moliére and 
Moliére’s actors. His new publication, if 
of less import, is of far wider range. It 
embraces a period of upwards of 176 years 
(1613—1789), and contains documents, or 
sets of documents, to the number of 161. His 
finds are of all sorts and all values. There 
are marriage contracts and certificates of birth 
and death ; summonses and cross-summonses 
—for debt, assault and battery, drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, seduction ; inventories and 
deeds of gift; orders of reception, grants of 
pension, and other notifications of the will and 
pleasure of the great theatre’s governors ; and 
their interest and significance are very great. 
M. Campardon, who has the true archzo- 
logical temper, at once diligent and sober, 
has spared no pains to make his volume com- 
plete in usefulness. He has printed his docu- 
ments in alphabetical order, it is true, and 
arranged them, not according to their dates, 
but according to the initials of their subjects ; 
and this vice of compilation is calculated to 
produce confusion in the mind of the average 
reader. But he has prefaced the collection 
with a chronological list of its items; he has 
introduced each of his subjects in a brief and 
sufficient biographical sketch; he has been 
liberal, and yet discreet, in the matter of 
notes ; and he has rounded off the whole thing 
with an excellent index. To any one who 
wishes to know the French stage his book is 
practically invaluable. 

Of not the least interest among the docu- 
ments are those emanating from the Gentlemen 
of the Chamber. ‘These functionaries had the 
Théatre-Francais in hand from the earlier 
years of its existence to the epoch of the Revo- 
lution, and their domination appears to have 
been vexatious and fruitful of ill. Under 
Louis XIV., says M. Jules Bonassies, their 
interference was always dignified and timely ; 
and, in effect, the court of the great king was 
a gentlemanly court and a well behaved, and 
latterly, after the fusion of the Hotels Guéné- 
gaud and De Bourgogne, it was a devout and 
serious court as well, so that it is not surprising 
that its relations with the royal actors should 
have been decent and reputable. Under 
Louis XV. the complexion of affairs was 
changed. The gilded blackguardism of his 
First Gentlemen—chief among whom was the 
notorious Richelieu, the selfish and contempt- 
ible amorist, who has become a literary type, 
and who really was an almost heroic expression 
of the man of pleasure—was ill employed in 
the concerns of the national playhouse. The 
“ Ewiges Weibliche” was an important factor 
in the problem of life under Louis the Well- 
Beloved, and his First Gentlemen were viveurs 
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toa man. They meddled and peddled with 
the Théatre-Frangais in many ways, but, like 
some Officials of the Second Empire after them, 
they were principally interested in it for its 
potentialities as a kind of public seraglio. 
Curiously enough, there is little or nothing of 
weight against them to be derived from M. 
Campardon. On the 26th of December, 
1743, for instance, the Duc de Gévres orders 
Paulin to study peasants’ parts; but Paulin, 
according to Grimm and Lekain, and Le 
Mazurier after them, excelled in stage yokels, 
even if he never equalled Montménil, his 
predecessor, the son of Lesage; and in com- 
manding the actor, who had been for some 
years an indifferent tyrant, to produce himself 
at his best, the duke appears to have been 
doing but his duty. On the 22nd of October, 
1743, the Duc de Gévres issues an order for 
the reception of Mdlle. Clairon; and here, 
again, he is found acting wisely and well, for 
Madlle. Clairon, if she is already Mdlle. Fré- 
tillon, is also a popular actress, has succeeded 
in her début at the Comédie, and is presently 
to be known for the most influential, if not 
the greatest, tragic artist of her epoch. Again, 
the only order signed “ Richelieu” that M. 
Campardon has been able to lay hands on is 
as defensible (apparently) as either of these two 
others. It accords Lekain a pension of 500 
livres for his success and skill in training 
Mdlle. Vestris ; and as this actress is to rival 
the elder Sainval and replace Clairon, and to 
approve herself above all an arézst, there seems 
no doubt that, allowing for the subcurrent of 
motive which may have existed, the pension is 
well earned and well bestowed. 

For the rest, the actors were difficult to 
manage. M. Campardon’s oldest document 
is a decree of Louis XIII. suspending the 
sentence of banishment pronounced by the 
Parliament of Toulouse against five of his own 
comedians, who had got mixed up in a squabble 
of no very pleasant kind. Dancourt, the author- 
actor, excellent above all as Alceste, is intro- 
duced as engaged in a row with a creditor; is 
brought forward six months after as defendant 
in a scandalous case of seduction ; reappears 
after a lapse of fourteen years (1706) as one 
party in a quarrel with fisticuffs and drawn 
swords ; and is lost sight of, in 1718, chasing 
a catchpole from his rooms with kicks and 
thumps and language totally unfit for publica- 
tion. In the matter of foul speech the artists 
of the Théatre-Frangais seem to have had no 
scruples. Michel Baron and Paul Poisson, 
ere they took the law of each other as decent 
artists should, fought in the green-room and 
the streets with swords and immodest terms. 
Malle. de Bellecour, one of the most charming 
soubrettes of old time, is accused (1779) by 
Grimod de la Reyniére of having saluted him 
with epithets only to be indicated by the 
use of blanks and dashes and asterisks. How 
it was that Beaubourg, in his quarrel with 
Mathieu Mey, could confine himself to the use 
of such judicious expressions as are set down 
against him, is a thing inexplicable. It is 
true that he boxed the ears and pulled off the 
wig of Mathieu Mey, and that he was himself 
at the moment in the apparel of Britannicus, 
and had his mouth full of the silvery grand- 
iloquence of Racine; and these circumstances 
may have exercised a soothing effect on his 
vocabulary. As the actors cursed and swore, 
Baron and 


so did they fight and quarrel. 








Dancourt have been already quoted in this 
connexion. Des Essarts drew on a “ par- 
ticulier” for calling a hackney coach from him ; 
Quinault-Dufresne and Moligny did battle at 
midday in the Rue Contrescarpe ; Lekain and 
Duclos were brought to book for using in- 
sulting terms to Marie Langlois, a dancer 
attached to the Comédie ; Mdlle. Duclos com- 
plained of her husband’s brutality and bad 
language four several times, the illustrious 
Dugazon had to seek protection from her 
husband for a like reason; the Clairon went 
to prison over a green-room skirmish. As for 
Raucourt and her companion, Madame Souck, 
the five or six documents quoted in their 
connexion (1776-7) are quite unpleasantly 
curious notes in theatrical sociology. By con- 
trast with these sworders and viragoes, poor 
Frangois Duperier, attacked and not attacking, 
is a very amiable figure. He was passing 
down the Rue de Savoie, it appears, when at 
a public-house door, maltreating a porter, he 
espied a “ particulier” liveried in green and 
red, who was almost instantly joined by a 
second “ particulier ” clad in white rateen, and 
attached to the hair of a third “ particulier 
—figure de porteur de chaises.” He spoke 
to these persons “very civilly,” whereupon 
he of the porter took him by the cravat, while 
he of the chairman snatched away his sword. 
Other men in livery and with batoons arriving 
on the scene, the actor lost his hat and wig, 
and was left to tell his case to the police, and 
to hear a pitiful story from the porter, who 
had been compelled, he said, to wheel the 
“ particulier” in red and green to the Rue de 
Savoie, and had there been not only well 
kicked for his pains, but invited in to take 
a drink—an invitation he had prudently de- 
clined, “apprehending with just reason” that 
the “particulier” in rateen intended, wi et 
armis, to enlist him for a soldier. 

There are but two documents relative to 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. The first is a “ plainte 
rendue” against a discharged lackey of hers, 
who has amused himself by breaking her 
kitchen windows with stones, some of which 
have fallen “jusque dessus Ja viande qui était 
en broche.” The second, which is fifteen or 
sixteen pages long, and is made up of the 
depositions of various witnesses called in to 
give evidence as to the disappearance, after 
her demise, of certain of her valuables, gives 
a discomforting picture of her household, and 
is singularly interesting. More cheerful read- 
ing, if not so picturesque and striking, is the 
inventory of the effects made over by Madlle. 
Desmares to a certain Charlotte Damour (the 
name is significant), who is supposed by M. 
Campardon to be her illegitimate daughter. 
Mdlle. Desmares, an enchanting comic actress, 
one of the few artists of the Théatre-Frangais 
who found grace in the disappointed eyes of 
Lesage, had been five.and-twenty years in 
retirement at the date of her deed of gift, and 
of her theatrical wardrobe the inventory con- 
tains no mention. The list of her possessions, 
however, fills some dozen closely printed, large 
octavo pages, and reads like the raw material 
for Théophile Gautier’s ‘Roués Innocents,’ 
or one of the pleasant eighteenth century 
pastiches of Arséne Houssaye. Analysis of it 
is, of course, impossible; they who would 
know what, in those patch and powder years, 
were the surroundings of a popular actress 
must consult the original copy printed by M. 








—=—=__= 
Campardon, the interest and Sug gestiveness of 
whose publication are, to a lover of the stage 
quite inexhaustible. 








THE MODERN GREEK DRAMA, 


ENGLISHMEN have just had the opportunity 
of witnessing, on their own soil, the representa, 
tions of a dramatic company which visited they 
unannounced, and almost unknown, during the 
time when the Comédie Frangaise was a : 
crowds to the Gaiety Theatre. Natural as it jg 
that modern Greek plays, acted by artists who 
have not conquered fame, should fail to beg 
a comparison with the productions of M, Gp, 
and his colleagues, there is still much to eyoke 
the interest of scholars in the acting of the 
Athenian company presided over by Mr. BK. 
Andronopoulo, which is now paying a round of 
visits to some of the chief capitals of Europe. 
In our own country, London, Liverpool, anj 
Manchester have welcomed the travelling tr. 
gedians ; and though, of course, the wealthy 
Greek communities of these towns have been 
their main hope of support, there were a fey 
Englishmen who seized the occasion to form an 
estimate, however imperfect, of the Neo-hellenic 
drama. This drama, it need scarcely be said, 
must be spoken of modestly, without enthv. 
siasm, and without unreasonable depreciation, 
The candid spectator would probably be quite 
as much gratified as he had expected to be by 
the Greek histrions who occupied the little 
Bayswater stage; nevertheless it was pos. 
sible to discern elements of the truest art in 
the ingenuous dignity and fervent declamation 
of more than one of the company. The director 
of the troupe, M. Andronopoulo, is himself an 
author, as well as an actor of good presence and 
spirit. A quaint historical drama from his pen 
(not, I believe, acted in London) is now before 
me. Its title-page is as follows :—‘‘ The Assassi- 
nation of Ogle (Dolophonia Ogl) in the Battle of 
Macrynitza. | A National Drama in two Acts, 
with Apotheosis. | By B. K. A. | Galatz. | From 
the Typo-lithography of Isidore Seng (Zéyx). 
1878.” This is the apotheosis :—‘“‘ The curtain 
is raised, and Mount Pelion is seen in the dis- 
tance ;—then Greece, Thessaly, Epirus, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Crete appear, and, in the midst 
of them, the apotheosis of Ogle. Thessaly and 
Epirus grasp the garment of Greece ; Macedonia, 
Thrace, and Crete extend their hands to her.” 
It may be added that M. Andronopoulo’s is not 
the only travelling Greek company. There is at 
least one other. Lewis SERGEANT. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. J. L. Toor is drawing crowded houses 
at Dublin, where his Chawles in ‘A Fool and 
his Money’ and Spriggins in ‘Ici on parle 
Frangais ’ elicit even more than the accustomed 
roars of laughter. 

Amonc novelties forthcoming at the Paris 
theatres are ‘L’Indiscréte,’ by M. Janvier de 
Motte fils, to be played at the Gymnase Dr 
matique by MM. Malard and Pascal, Madame 
Prioleau, and Mdlle. Jane May, and a one-act 
piece of MM. Georges Boyer and Edmond Gon- 
dinet at the Palais Royal, the leading réles n 
which are assigned to M. Geoffroy and Malle. 
Lemercier. At the first-named theatre ‘Les 
Totes de Pithiviers,’ a three-act comedy of M. 
Paul Ferrier, is also in rehearsal. 

A THREE-AcT comedy, entitled ‘La Veuve 
Chapuzot,’ and a lever de rideau, entitled ‘A Trois 
de Jeu,’ have been produced at the Troisi¢me 
Théatre Francais with moderate success. 

‘Le Roman pe Deux Bovurcxors’ of M. 
Albéric Second is being dramatized by that 
author and M. Delacour. 











To CoRrREspoypENTS.—S. D. 0.—-W. J. F.—T. D. 8 
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8. 8. L.—Report will be forwarded when received. , 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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BRADSHAW’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 


— 


BELGIUM and the RHINE, including TEN 


DAYS in HOLLAND. With Maps, Town Plans, &c. 5s. 


FRANCE. With Maps, Town Plans, &c. 


GERMANY, NORTH and SOUTH. With 


Maps, Town Plans, &c. 5s. 


ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. With Maps, 


Town Plans, &c. 7s. 6d. 


SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. With 


Maps, Town Plans, &c. 7s. 6d. 


WITZERLAND. With Maps, Town Plans, 


ke. 3s. 6d. 
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ROUTE BOOK for Do., CHAMOUNI, and the ITALIAN 
LAKES. With numerous Pass, Road, and Local Maps. 
&c., Hotel and Pension Guide, including the best Centres 
for Excursions, 5s, 


THE TYROL; or, Notes for Travellers in 


With Illustrations from Ori- 
2s. 6d. 


the Tyrol and Vorarlberg. 
ginal Sketches, Maps, &c. 


NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Is, 6d. 


BRITTANY; with Notices of the Physical 


Features, Agriculture, Language, Customs, History, 
Antiquities, and Sporting, with a complete Itinerary 
and Guide to all the Objects of Interest. With Maps. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: W. J. ADAMS, 5 , Fleet. street, E.C. 


NOTES 





“NOTICE. 


To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 


ONSUMPTION, on BRONCHITIS, and 
all other Diseases of. the ratory Organs. With their Specific 
Treatment by Dr. Churchill's Ps am Ae and Inhalants 
J. W. Kolckmann, 2, Langham-place, London, W. 





Eighth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Successful rg of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
WATTS, a M.R R.C.S. L.S.A., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, 
Seniiee C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, a New Edition, 2 vols. gg 3 mh with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2 


THE BORDERS of the TAMAR and the TAVY: 
their Natural ya Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
Antiquities, Eminent Persons, &c By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘Joan of 
Are,’ ‘ Fitz of Fitzford,’ &c. 

London: W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR COMMENTARY. 
Now ready, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


"THE SECOND VOLUME of the STUDENT'S 

COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. | Abridged trom the SPEAKER'S 

COMMENTARY. By the Rev. JOHN M. FU , M.A., containing— 
Vol. II. JOSHUA to ESTHER, 78. 6d. 


Vol. I. GENESIS to DEUTERONOMY. 7s. 6d. 


The Speaker's Commentary on the Bible has secured for itself a 
recognized place as the foremust work of its class available for English 


readers. 

The ae t of the present it is to give information sufficient 
to enable any reader to understand the Holy Scriptures, to acquaint him 
with the conclusions of learned investigations, and to supply him with 
satisfactory answers to current misinterpretations. 

John Murray, Albemarie-treet. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
NCE COMPANY 
New waa Lenace, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Emp d by Special Act of Parliament. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the 
profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, Br | solely from premiums, of 
nearly THREE QUARTERS of a MILL 











Prospectuses and Np oman of the last Report and Ralance-sheet, and all 
needful information, can be obtained on application to zy! of the ga 
of the Company, or to ED YIN BOW LEY , Secretary 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Cuisr Orrice, 63, Threadneedle-street, London. 
Brancu Orrice, 60, Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
The attention of the Public is directed to the large Cash Bonuses paid 


at the last Quinquennial Division of Profits, as indicated by the sub- 
joined Table. 


SUN 








AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES + ge ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Accumulated Fur ++ £3,066,214 

Also a Subscribed a Capital of more than 00,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 

any of the Company's Agents, post free 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

Provided against by a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,0007. Annual Income, 214,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,0007. have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the — at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64, 
Cornhill, Lond WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 


ENNE KNEWSTUB, 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 

beg to call attention to their superb Specimens of ILLUMINATING 
RELIEF STAMPING and DIE SINKING, combining the perfection of 
work with the most mode: — rice ; also to their new mode of Stam 
in Colours (by machinery, WITHOUT CHARGE), in quantities o! not 
less than ‘Two Reams and 1,000 Envelopes. ‘To Clubs, Public Cony 
and large consumers generally, an immense saving is thus effect All 
— of Stationery at the most moderate prices. Cash discount ‘lo per 


COTENNER & oO to the Queen, 33, St. James’s-street, and 
66, Jermyn-street, 5. 


ke RNISH ‘your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 

e the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adapted 

4 the oe Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
the Pp 


Bed-room Suites, from, 6l. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 7/. 7s. to 40 Guineas 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 











F. MOEDER, 





Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 
HEL & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BED-KOOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
EAL & SON, 














The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, with the Index, 


Is NOW 


READY, 


Price 10s. 6d. 


Cases for Binding, 
JOHN FRANCIS, 


price 1s. 3d. post free. 
20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE SECOND SERIES. 


A COMPLETE SET of NOTES AND QUERIES, the Seconp Serres 


(1856 to 1861), Twelve Volumes, with Title-Page and Index to each Volume, half calf. 


PRICE SEV 


IN GUINEAS. 
JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





EPP S’S 


CO C O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful applic: ution of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 


treakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


It is 


ty the judicious use of such articles of diet fhat a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 


ough to resist every tendency to disease. 


Hundreds of subtle maladies ¢ are floating around us ready to 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 


‘ottified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Ciril Service Gazette. 


JAMES Epps & Co, Hom@mopaTHic CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
MAKERS OF EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—Sold in Labelled Bozes only, 

















Entry | Annual Cash Bonuses on Policies for £100 in — 
Age. | Premium. 5 Years. | 10 Years. 20 Yea 195, 196, 197, 198, "TOTTENHAM COURT- ROAD, LONDON, W. 
116 | £2 10 1 | £2 6 O 437 7 " “ re 
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@ e823) 388 5 bi 283 c. 
w» _ 4 __ ae ae 0 7 3 1 913 9 TABLE ancien Table Dessert’ © ty 7 
The new Prospectus, containing important, alterations, will be for- The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. | / ve 
wanna en application. -o. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. a. | s. d.is.d 
——— a ——- a 3}-in. Ivory Handles, pases. . 2 ‘ 9 6) GY 
a do. 1 6} 12 0) 66 
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4 fine do. do. 32 0] 21 0 90 
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A N 4 African do. ...- 40 0] 32 0] 13 6 
a 4 Silver Ferrules es nas 40 0! 2 0] 0 
4 Silvered Blades do. .... 43 0] 35 0 a 
4 Electro-Silvered Handies evesvece 23 0; WO 7 6 


BAtss and TOILET WARE. 


Sponge Baths, Best make 
Sitz do. do. 
Plunge do. do. 

i do. do. 
‘Travelling do. do. 
Gas Furnace oe = 


Travelling Trw 

Toilet Ware, hath Can and Pail . 
LAMPS.—Kerosine, Duplex, Maken, and others, 2s. 6d. to 250s. 
KEROSINE OIL.—Highest quality, 1s. 6d. per gallon. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, 2s. 10d. per gajlon. 


Wit sLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment to ‘in. R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
___—Caaiagens, containing 80 Tilusteations, post free 


Fh apes SOLID LE 
PORTMANTEAUS., 
8 VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
nn STRONG DRESS BASKET: 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DE SPATCH BOX 
ALLEN’ S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 








ATHER 








37, West Strand, London. 


ParxLess DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Roya! Letters latent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 
D! 








NNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medjcal Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIG SSTION ; and as the safest 
‘Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
Infants. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S | 


PUBLICATIONS. 


——~—— 


With 2 Portraits, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD | 


TAIT, 
WIFE and SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
A Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by 
the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate, and one 


of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedrat. Crown 
8vo. 12s, 6d. (/mmediately. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MACQUOID. 


The BERKSHIRE LADY. By Mrs. 


MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Patty,’ &. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
[ Immediately, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
BURKE, By Joun Morey. Crown 8vo. 
2s. bd. (Now ready. 


“Mr. Morley’s life of Burke will not be surpassed in 
value by any other volume of the series which he is now 
editing...... Perhaps the best criticism yet published on 
the life and character of Burke is contained in Mr. 


WORKS 


BY THE LATE 


GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


—_—>——_ 


The THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR 
M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“My quotations from Marcus Aurelius will be made (by 
permission) from the forcible and admirably accurate trans- 


| lation of Mr. Long. In thanking Mr. Long, I may be 
| allowed to add that the English reader will find in his ver- 


| 


Morley’s compendious biography. His style is, as in his | 


other works, vigorous and polished, and both his 
political and personal judgment and his literary criti- 
cisms are just, generous, subtle, and in a high degree 
interesting.”—Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 3s, 6¢. 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE 


GARDEN. By HENRY A. BRIGHT. 


“A faithful and fascinating garden story...... It is full 
of admirable suggestions for the practical gardener as to 
the choice and arrangement of his plants, but it will 
also be read with interest in the arm-chair in town. It 
is the true story of a year’s gardening, written by an 
accomplished man, whose flowers tell him many stories 
and pleasant things not to be found in the nurseryman’s 
catalogue.” — Zimes. 

“Those who want a pleasant, chatty companion, who 
never tires, but who is so well informed that the 
meanest weed seems to recall to his mind the choicest 
flowers of the garden of literature, will do wise to consult 
Mr. Bright’s pages.”—Athenaum. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By 
LOUISA POTTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


“A short and simple story of family life in ‘ one sweet 
village,’ told with an unpretending grace and gentle 
humour which we should often be glad to meet with in 
more ambitious pages.”— Daily News, 


LOCH ETIVE, and the SONS of 
UISNACH. With Illustrations, 8vo. l4s. 

“Not only have we Loch Etive of the present time 
brought before us in colours as true as they are vivid, but 
stirring scenes which happened on the borders of the 
beautiful lake in semi-mythical times are conjured up 
with singular skill. Nowhere else do we remember to 
have met with such a well-written ‘account of the in- 
vasion of Scotland by the Irish.” —G/obe. 


Cheaper Issue, 8vo. 18s, now ready, 


The PARKS and GARDENS of 


PARIS. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.8. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


“This volume is a perfect monograph for the fulness 
and accuracy of its information, leaving no point of 
importance untouched, and dealing with every question 
that suggests itself to a thoughtful consideration with 
sound judgment and enlightened criticism.” 

Daily News. 

“The whole volume is marked with clearness, taste, 
and intelligence.”—Standard, 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY 
CLASSICS. 


In 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. each. New Volumes. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS from the FASTI and 
EPISTLES. Edited by E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master 
at Eton. This day. 


CESAR.—The SECOND and THIRD CAM- 
PAIGNS of the GALLIC WAR_ Edited by W. G. RUTHER- 
FORD, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at 
St. Paul's School. (This day 


Others to follow. 








sion the best means of becoming acquainted with the purest 
and noblest book of antiquity.” 
The Rev. F. W. Furrar, M_A., in ‘ Seckers after God,’ 

“In general the substantiality, soundness, and precision 
of his rendering are as conspicuous as the living spirit with 
which he treats antiquity; and these qualities are particu- 
larly desirable in the translator of a work like Marcus 
Aurelius’s, of which the language is often corrupt, almost 
always hard and obscure.” 
Matthew Arnold's ‘ Essays on Criticism, 


The DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS ; 


with the Encheiridion and Fragments Translated, with 
Notes, a Life of Epictetus, and a View of his Philosophy. 
Post 8vo. 5e. 

“Mr. Long has done a great service to English readers by 
adding to his admirable translation of the Commentaries of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus a new version of the ‘ Discourses of 
Epictetus.’”—Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 


An OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS about 


MANY THINGS. Containing Chapters on Schools, 
Riches, Statues, Style, Books, Education, Taxation, &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s, 

‘“We feel quite sure that this book will become a favourite 
with all who love genial wisdom conveyed in a happy and 
expressive style.” —Daily News, 

“This quaint and amusing work is well written.” 

Atheneum, 

“The author is a shrewd, clever old gentleman, well 
informed, and one who has certainly not spent his long life 
to disadvantage.”—Court Journal, 

“Tn this book will be found some excellent writing, many 
just thoughts, and a dash of racy originality, too rare to be 
undervalued.” — Westminster Review, 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN | 


REPUBLIC. In 3 vols. 8vo. 14s, each. 


“Tf any one can guide us through the almost inextricable 
mazes of this labyrinth, it is Mr. Long. As a chronicler he 
possesses all the requisite knowledge, and what is nearly if 
not quite as important, the necessary caution, He never 
attempts to explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or 


obscure; he does not confound twilight with daylight; he | 
warns the reader repeatedly that he is standing on shaking | 


ground; he has no framework of theory into which he 
presses his facts.”—Saturday Review, 


CICERO’S ORATIONS (Bibliotheca 
Classica Edition). Edited with an English Commentary, 
In 4 vols. Vol. I. 16s. Vol. II. Ids. Vol. III. 16s, 
Vol. IV. 18s. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS, Cato Major 


sive de Senectute, Lelius sive de Amicitia et Epistole 
Selecte. Edited with English Notes for School Use. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


CHSAR de BELLO GALLICO. 


Edited with English Notes, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


CHSAR de BELLO GALLICO. 


Books I.—III. With English Notes for Junior Classes. 
New Fdition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 





NEW GUIDES FoR 
TOURISTS. 


——. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GuIpp 
to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Sixth Editi 
with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, fcap. 8yo, cloth, 12 


“The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the ( 
able. It would seem that whenever a Pye a could be cent P 
of fifty or a hundred miles he has not hesitated to take it The walk 
of his labour is apparent on every page. The general arrangem Fesult 
the volume is admirable; the maps are good; but 
striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which 
from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful manner ji . 
the traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks m whica 
lonely valleys and across desolate moors."’—Pall Mall Gazette p throug 


The Sections also separately :— 
pt rerrew . | WINDERMERE and LANGDALE 
pict ag Milne dog LER | GRASMERE and ULLSWamgp, 
With Maps, ls. 6d. each. 
Also, a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLIsq 
LAKES. Second Edition, with Map, Ls. 6d, ‘g 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to NORTH WALES. With 2 Maps, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 67 


“The best compliment we can pay to the present volume is, that y 
wish it had been published six weeks ago, when we were Ourselves 
touring in North Wales. We have examined with especial interest ti» 
portions referring to our own route, and we there find just what weth 
wanted to know, and which we had to pick up from hearsay, py 
attain to at all. The preliminary essays on geology, botany, anglin, 
&c., are terse and to the point, and altogether we say deliberately ths: 
this is the best guide-book to North Wales which has yet appeared.” 4 





Graphic 
The Sections also separately :— ” 
CHESTER. DOLGELLY and BALA, 
LLANDUDNO. ABERYSTWITH and LLy 
N. ' 


BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOW- | GOLLE 
DON. 
With Maps, ls. 6d. each. 
Also, a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to Nortg 
WALES. With Map, fcap. 8vo. paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 38, 6¢, 
By the same Author, PRACTICAL GUIDES to 
ISLE of WIGHT. is., 2s. 6d., 2s. 
ISLE OF MAN. 5s., 2s. 6d., 2s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 5s., 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the CHAN. 


NEL ISLANDS—JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, 
SARK, HERM,andJETHOU. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 2s. 

“It is clearly and sensibly arranged, and the information just such as 
most visitors are likely to seek after. No more delightful quarters ar 
to be found on or near these coasts than these remnants of our Frenei 
possessions in which to spend a holiday, possessing, as they do, much of 
the beauty of the Southern mainland, a delightful climate, with the 
bracing sea breezes all round. ‘The publication of this extremely usetu 
little guide, full as it is of all kinds of practical information, will & 
likely to increase the number of visitors to these gemis of ocean.” —Times 











TOURIST’S GUIDE to the COUNTY 


of SURREY. Containing full information concerning 
all its Favourite Places of Resort. By G. PHILLIPS 
BEVAN, F.G.S. F.S.8. Feap. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 2. 


‘* When the tourist finds himself started in Surrey, he is encompass 
everywhere by points of interest which tempt him in as many differeat 
directions. Mr. Bevan has done his best for him, and has done his best 
by doing it methodically and briefly. He has selected a number of ima 
inary centres of departure, and has noted the walks and excursions in 
the immediate vicinity, giving besides, with extreme accuracy, the dis 
tances to the nearest places of interest or importance. We have sub- 
mitted to a close scrutiny his directions as to certain districts ‘n which 
we have resided for years, and we have never caught him tripping ina 
matter of any consequence.’’—Saturday Review. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the COUNTY 


of NORFOLK. With some Preliminary Remarks as to 
its Natives, their Names, Superstitions, and Peculiari- 
ties. By WALTER RYE. Fcap. S8vo. with Map, and 
Plan of Norwich Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 

“Really a charming little volume; cheap, very handy, very readable 
and, as far as it goes, very complete. The ‘excursions’ from place t 
place, which are worked out for explorers on foot or bicycle, boat or cat- 
riage, are excellently chosen, and carefully described by a man who has 
been over every inch of the ground he writes about, and has kept his 
eyes and ears open all the time. It is not saying at all too much of Mr. 
Kye’s guide that it is exactly what such a manual ought to be. It issure 
to obtain an enormous sale among excursionists on the Great Eastera 
line."’"—Norfolk Chronicle. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price, 


CORNWALL. | KENT. 
DERBYSHIRE. LONDON, Round About. 
DEVON, North. SUSSEX. 

sai a YORKSHIRE, North and East 
DEVON, South, Ridings. 
ENGLISH LAKES. YORKSHIRE, West Riding 





STANFORD’S TOURIST’S CATA- 


LOGUE details all the BEST MAPS and BOOKS (irre 
spective of Publisher) suitable for the British and Cou- 
tinental Traveller, and may Le hed gratis on application, 
or per post for penny stamp. 


London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York-street, London : : ‘ 
MACMILLAN & Co, London, Covent-garden. EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher "’"—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents; for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inexanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 23, 1879, 
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